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By MOONLIGHT. 


BY NORA MAY FRENCH. 


It glowed with golden heat, with vivid hues ; 
Mountains and sky that merged in melting blues, 
And hazy air that shimmered far away. 


T this the world I know? Beneath the Day 


This world is white, neath amethystine sky, 
White with pale brightness, luminously chill ; 
The moon reigns queen, but faintly shining still 
The dim stars glimmer o’er the hill-tops high. 


Here, where long grasses touch across the stream 
That threads with babbling laugh its narrow way, 
My face turned upward to pale gleams, that stray 


Through whispering willow boughs . . I dream and dream. 


La Canada, Cal 
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A FIESTA AT WARNER’S RANCH. 


BY H. N. RUST. 


N THE picturesque desert verge of San Diego 
county, Cal., on the historic Warner’s Ranch, 
with its romantic memories, a little rancheria 
(village) of California Indians clusters about 
the famous hot springs, the Agua Caliente. Re- 
mote from the strenuous processes of developing 
a new State, pushed down upon the brink 
of the Desolation by the hungry ‘‘Liberator’’ of 
inferior races, the Agua Caliente Indians are a leaf 

torn from the book of the past and tucked away care- 

lessly between the last pages of the Nineteenth century. 

They are more fortunate, it is true, than many—probably the 

majority—of their fellows; for their little oasis is a paradise to 

some of the Indian reservations of Southern California—but 
they are in danger. Out of all the vast State of which their 
forebears were the sole possessors, they are threatened to be 
dispossessed of the last habitable corner. The white man’s 
government generally breaks any pledge to an Indian if a 
white man asks it to. Unless some of the white men whose 
color strikes in as deep as their heart shall aid these simple 
children of nature, these first Californians, tokeep their rights, 
they will be elbowed out from their little patrimony. They 
have been robbed of all the rest of California ; now it is desired 
to push them over upon the ghastly sands of the desert of the 
Colorado. 














os Se Se AGUA CALIENTE, WARNER’S RANCH. 


Illustrated from photos. by Crandal), 
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To see an ‘‘Eagle Dance’’ at Caliente, we drove fifty miles 
from the railroad at Oceanside—and then did not see it. For 
what reason the Indians did not execute this elaborate and im- 
portant dance, as scheduled, I do not know. Perhaps it was 
forbidden by the church—always a great restraint upon these 
simple converts who have kept the faith brought them by the 
Franciscan frailes 130 years ago. 

At all events the Agua Caliente fiesta this year was just the 
quiet ordinary fiesta ; and its ceremonial dances were not above 
the usual. 

A hollow square of about 150 feet on a side had been formed 
by building vamadas, or sheds of wattled brush, divided into 
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L. A. Eng. Co. 147% PRINCIPAL, STREET IN THE INDIAN VILLAGE. 


rooms or booths each about 12 feet square. Each room opened 
into the enclosure, which also had an open passage at each cor- 
ner. These apartments were occupied, during the fiesta, 
mostly by Indian families froma distance. One was used by a 
butcher; two others had for tenants Indian women who fur- 
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nished meals to visitors at two-bits each; and in some were 
Mexican gamblers. Gambling is etiquette with an Indian; but 
the aborigines strictly excluded liquor from the feast, and had 
an extra force of their own police to preserve order. 
The Captain of the rancheria (who is elected yearly by his ' 
| fellows) opened the fiesta with an address. The celebration, ; 
he said, was to give the people pleasure, and he hoped all My 
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would enjoy themselves. They might play any game except 
‘‘monte.”’ No liquors or wines would be allowed in or near 
the village. All must be polite to women and children. No 
guns or pistols must be brought. All must confine themselves 
to the space set apart for the fiesta, and none must wander 
about the village. 

The fiesta began on Sunday evening, and closed on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. It seemed to consist—without any set 
program—of visiting, gaming and dancing. The night was 
fullest of activity and the day was largely consumed in getting 
over it. In the three days I saw only two drunken Indians ; 
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C. B. Davis Eng. Co THE CLOWN OF THE “‘ DANCE.’ 


and no quarreling whatever. In several games of chance, the 
majority of the players were old women, The games conduc- 
ted by the Mexicans were noisier than the Indian games. 

The Mexican and American visitors had a dance now and 
then, on a board platform and with a fiddler. The Indian 
dances, which of course are not ‘‘for fun,’’ being religious 
ceremonials, were held on the bare ground and to no other 
music than the strange cadences of rude drums and the chant- 
ing of the singers. The Indian dances were announced by an 
old aborigine known as Chuparosa (the humming bird), who 
seemed to be master of ceremonies. A large fire was built ; 
and Chuparosa, with a rattle of pebbles in atin can, took his 
position near it and raised the chant, taken up immediately by 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co. BELOW THE HOT SPRINGS. 


a dozen old women, who danced as they sang ; and then the 
old men joined in. Most of the dancers were of the older 
generation. Few of the younger Indians took part. Ameri- 
can schools and contact have made them ashamed of the faith 
of their fathers—and given them nothing vital in its place. In 
a few years these impressive ceremonials of the first Americans 
will have disappeared altogether. The survivors of our greed 
will not be white men, it is true ; but they will no longer be 
Indians. 

A single Indian grotesquely painted and garbed [the Entre- 
misero, or ‘‘Delight-maker’’] gave zest to the dance by his 
muscular capers and shrewd antics. A few children too small 
to look down on their fathers joined in the figures, to the great 
applause of their elders; and in a booth I saw two girls of 
about six singing to appreciative friends, the little songs they 
had learned at school. 

The population of Agua Caliente is 156, in 31 families. 
Each family lives in an adobe house of one to three rooms. 
All are farmers, and self-supporting. Their staple winter food 
is acorns, ground to meal in a mortar and leached in the hot 
springs till the bitterness is gone. The meal is then very pal- 
atable, and has a nutty taste. 

Eighteen out of the twenty children in the village attend the 
government Indian school. The teacher has the confidence of 
the people, whom she has befriended for eight years. 


On the west side of Warner’s ranch we found the rodeo in 
progress, and saw the cowboys lassoing, throwing and brand- 
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C. W. Davis Eng. ( OLD WOMEN OF THE TRIBE iff 
ing the calves—a routine full of awe for the stranger, and, ae 
thanks to the dexterity it involves, never dull to the ‘‘oldest Sake 


settler’’ on the frontier. 


Socth Pasadena, ¢ 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


By THE SEA. 


YONE NOGUCHE. 


The moon came sadly out of a hill ; 

I from the city silently stole : 

Many an hour had passed since I shook 

The sorrow-thoughts to the wind. 

The moon’s beautiful cold steps were my steps, 
In silvery peace, apart from paths of men: 
The dewy mysterious beams, as love-whispers, 
Stole into my hair which zephyr stirred 

As cloud; I was as in the mazy sweet, 

I knew not why. I smiled unto the moon ; 
The moon understood me: the silence was profound, 
On the sea-face unearthly dreams 

And greenly melancholic autumn voicelessly stepped: 
The moon threw a large soft smile over the sea. 
The sea was verily proud to sing : 

The sea’s passions wooing the shore, 

Taught me the secret how to win woman ; 

But the love of woman was left far behind. 

I slowly thought how beautiful to sink 

Into the moon-sea and to rise 

With worshiping face unto the moon : 

A sea-bird suddenly sprung from the wave, 
Scattering sea-pearls with lavish wing. 

I sat me down on the shore, 

With tragic eyes upon the stars, 

With my ears unto the sea; 

The silence of the stars was as great 

As the voice of the sea; it is so 

Since the First Day, that the stars 

Keep the silence and the sea the voice. 

I walked with the moon, by the sea, 

Till the dawn: what I thought was that 

The moon thought, I knew not what. 


San Francisco, Cal 
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CALIFORNIA PIONEER SCHOOLS. 


BY M. & DUDLEY. 


rp F COURSE the’ first 
schools in California 


were those founded 


Seale tied 
Be 


es 


by the Franciscan missiona- 
ries in 1769 and continued 
through the three score years 
of the Mission régime. They 


~ 





were old-time polytechnics, 
where the pupils of all ages 
were taught not only relig 
ion and to read, write and 
speak a new tongue, but 
architecture, weaving, soap- 
making, shoemaking, brick- 
making, carpentry and many 
other such homely arts as 
might be of use to the sons 
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of the wilderness. 
Later, the Spanish colo- 
L. A. Eng Co nists in towns like Los An- 
OLIVE MANN ISBELL. geles, Santa Barbara and 
The first American school-teacher in California. Monterey, established inter- 
mittent schools, supported partly by the municipality, and partly by 
private moneys. The archives of Los Angeles contain quaint entries 
of supplies—‘‘one bench and table,’’ and the like—contracts with 
the teachers ( important personages then ) and other unconscious tokens 
of the difficulties of the public school in the farthest corner of the 
world. In 1846 the course of study in the Los Angeles public school 
founded with a solemn mass and a gathering of all the leading people, 
and taught by Manuel Requena) was reading, writing, the first four 
rules of arithmetic, and Father Ripoldi’s catechism, The Ayuntamiento 
(town council ) had appropriated $500 for the school. The equipment 
consisted of ‘36 spelling-books, 11 second readers, 14 catechisms, | 
table without cover, 6 writing desks, 1 blackboard.’’ The hours were 

8 to 11 a.m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 

The first American school in California was taught by Olive Mann 
Isbell, a venerable woman still living in Santa Paula, Cal.*; and 
the first American school-house was a room of the Mission of Santa 
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Clara—now, alas, only a memory. 

Olive Mann was born in Ashtabula county, O., in 1824. At twenty 
she married Dr. Isaac Isbell and removed with him to Warren county, 
Ill. In the beginning of the ‘California Fever,’’—due mostly to Fré- 
mont’s wonderful journeys, and long before the gold discovery—the 
Isbells left Mt. Pleasant, Ia., April 17, 1846, with a company in 23 wag- 
ons, on the long and perilous journey to the Coast. Ata pass in the 


* Mis. Isbell died March 25, just as these pages were being printed 
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Sierra Nevada they were met by Frémont himself and escorted to the 
Mission of Santa Clara, where they arrived Oct. 16th—having been ex 
actly six months in their overland journey. 

About the middle of December, 1846, in compliance with the wish of 
her companions, Mrs. Isbell began school. The whole overland com- 
pany was housed in the old mission buildings, whch enclosed (as al- 
ways in the missions ) four sides of a great court; and the school was 




















SANTA CLARA MISSION (1520). 
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L.A. Eng C A COUNTRY SCHOOL IN THF SEVENTIES. 


held in one of the rooms opening upon this patio. The floor was earth, 


the seats were boxes. An opening in the tile roof, over the center of 


the room, allowed the smoke to escape when, on rainy days, a fire was 
built on a rude platform of stones set in the middle of the floor. Later, 
Mrs. Isbell taught a similar school of American immigrant children in 
a similar room in Monterey. 

The Isbells were among the first Americans to know of and profit by 
the gold discovery ; and were in the thick of it before the great ‘‘ Cali- 
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fornia Rush” began in 1849. In 1850 they returned to the East, via 
Panama, and lived in the old Ohio home for seven years. Then they 
bought 10,000 acres in Texas and settled on it ; but the war ruined them 
and they had to flee between days. They never recovered their land or 
its equivalent, nor a large sum of money they had in Texas banks. To- 
day several Texas families are rich on the spoils of these pioneers. 

From Texas they naturally reverted to their old love, California; and 
here Dr. Isbell died in 1886. His aged widow, now almost helpless, 
lives in a humble cottage in Santa Paula, largely paid for by her 
own hands since his death. It would seem that the school teachers of 
California could pay no more graceful tribute to the profession they 
follow and love than by some substantial remembrance of the brave 
woman who is their dean. 











(. M. Davis Eng. Co. OUTGROWN. 


The early school-houses built by the American settlers in California 
were apt to be as uncompromising as the pioneers themselves. Set, in 
general, on an eminence ; nakedof grace as of convenience, they were 
unpromising forerunners of the commodious modern school-houses with 
which the California of today is so abundantly supplied. High above 
the heads of the scholars, the small-paned windows glared, unshuttered 
and uncurtained. Often there were not even small panes—nor glass 
whatever, There were a few rude benches, abundant pegs in the wall 
for hats—and little else, 

In the forest regions these first school-houses were of logs, unhewn ; 
roofed with shakes or with the ¢u/e [toéd-ly] or California bulrush, scir- 
pus lacustius, 

In some remote corners, whole terms of school were held under some 
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great live-oak. Within the writer’s memory, at least two consecutive 
terms of school were held, not 30 leagues from Los Angeles, in a struc- 
ture of wattled boughs. 

As in other pioneer communities, the early school-house in California 
was the social rallying point. Here the itinerant minister held his rare 
services ; here was the polling-place ; here the local musician plied his 
tireless bow, while young and old danced upon the uneven floor from 
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C. M. Davis Bag. Co THE SHUTTERED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


early candle-light till the red flush of dawn, while the children slept upon 
the benches lined along the wall. 

The pioneer days and the pioneer schools are far behind us, Only a 
few years by the calendar—but how very far in achievement! California 
is now dotted everywhere with fine modern school-houses, her teachers 
are trained in the best normal schools, her children are as an innumer- 
able host, and wear another dress. But after all it is worth while some- 
times to look back to the sterner days when a few Americans bought 
with heavier sacrifice the thing we still hold dear. 


San Buenaventure, Cal. 
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THE OLD MISSIONS. 
>] One newest it is true, is 


the newest of States; a 

sister so young and so far 
that her elders in the federal 
family cannot realize that she is 
growing up. To have been born 
a little quicker by the calendar is 
so much more important than to 
have robust health, a liberal ed- 
ucation and a light heart, that the 
elderly sisters are quite right in 
assuming that the chit on the 
Pacific is to be snubbed. And on 
the other hand youth is quite con- 
tent to let the waddling matrons 
and sour old maids find what com- 
fort they may in their condition, 
while she runs barefoot in the joy 
of life. 

The Caucasian history of Cali- 
fornia turns back only 130 years— 
though the State was discovered 
60 years before New England was. 
And yet, if New England had 
anywhere within its historic limits 
one building from the last century 
so romantic, so picturesque, so 
noble in architecture, so great an 
achievement for its time and cir- 
cumstance, as an average Califor- 
nia Mission, the English-speaking 
world would ring with its fame ; 
Hawthorne and Whittier and 
: Longfellow and Holmes would 
© ip Photo by Linsiey. have immortalized it, and millions 








AT SAN GABRIEL MISSION. would make pilgrimage to it. 
Unfortunately for American literature, ‘‘there’s no sich a 
person.’’ There is not in New England—nor in the whole 


United States, east of Colorado—a single old building re- 
motely to be compared with the Franciscan Missions, of which 
California has 21. The Atlantic States were a century and a 
half old when the first European sat down in California for 
good; but in all that time they had not erected an edifice so 
masterful as he began at once. The Easterner who knows 
anything about his own history stands astounded before such 
enormous structures as the monastery at San Fernando, the 
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L. A. Eng. Co SAN LUIS REY MISSION. Photo. by C. F. L 


temple of San Luis Rey, and other buildings of the Francis- 
can missionaries. 

The Puritan (and the writer is proud to be of that strenuous 
breed) came to hunt room for his own faith ; he sat down on 
the first shore he reached ; he hanged, whipped and boycotted 
every other fellow that had another faith. And while he be- 
lieved in God as hard as ever man did (and a cast-iron God at 
that), he built his temples of the nearest logs. 

The Franciscan after sailing farther from the Old World, 
tramped on his feet as far again, to give someone else a faith. 
He hung no Quakers; but he built, in place of little log 
‘* meeting-houses ’’ for himself, enormous stone churches for 
the Indians. Instead of the shrewd, earnest labor of the Pur- 
itan’s co-workers, he had no masons nor carpenters except ab- 
solutely raw savages. And by moral suasion, not by blue- 
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laws and force, he got nomads who had never built a house 
for themselves to help him build imposing structures for his 
alien but amiable God. 


This is not a California guess. It is proved historic truth, 
which no scholar would any more deny than he would deny 
gravitation. And itis food for thought. Take, for instance, 
the stone church at San Juan Capistrano. It could not be re- 
built, even in this easy day, with a railroad at its door and 
skilled masons ‘‘ hunting a job,” for less than one hundred 
thousand dollars. Yet it was built in what was then a 
deeper wilderness than Daniel Boone trod, a country more dis- 
tant from the civilization of its time than central Africa is to- 
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day, and with stupid savages for workmen—held to their task 
not by an army, but by the magnetism and diplomacy of a 
couple of brown-robed missionaries. 

To those who know something of history, the California 
Missions are, as a physical achievement and a ‘‘business suc- 
cess,’’ among the most wonderful things in our country. To 
those who know anything about architecture, they are, col- 
lectively, the noblest monuments in the United States. To 
those who have some insight of beauty and picturesqueness, 
they are precious beyond speech. 

The brutal and thievish ‘‘disestablishment’’—for the early 
Mexican ‘“‘republic’’ was as bitter a jest as the Mexican Re- 
public of today is honorable and substantial fact—broke the 
backs of the Missions and gave their dismembered properties 
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over to be looted. Since the American occupation and the 
coming of security, carelessness has continued the destruction 
that greed began. Their proselytes scattered or dead, their 
revenues stolen, their temples robbed to make one man’s 
house and another man’s pig-pen, the Missions have fallen into 
irremediable decay. Not one keeps, or will ever have again, the 
splendor of the good old days when each Mission was a little 
commonwealth, self-sustaining and self-sufficing ; producing 
everything within its own walls; a ‘‘business management’’ 
which no American Trust surpasses in efficiency, a work of 
love and conscience that Americans might profitably pattern 
by in their dealings with minor peoples. 





Photo by C. F. I 
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A few Missions are still occupied by the meagre heirs of the 
patriarchal pioneers ; many are gone to swift decay—pillaged 
by man and the elements. And some are safeguarded and 
loved by a devoted little band of the newcomers, who care for 
romance and beauty, for sincerity and skill and self-sacrifice, 
and who mean that the monuments of learning and faith and 
infinite zeal shall not perish from off the face of California. 
Even in ruin, the Franciscan Missions are the noblest architec- 
tural landmarks our nation owns. There is no question that 
the United States is smart. If it is also wise, it will preserve 
and honor its finest antiquities. C.F. L. 














THE CHILDREN’S PARADISE. 


in 


O, in sober truth, California is. It is also the para- 
dise of the aged—and even those who are in their , 
prime find unfading joy in a climate so motherly. 
But particularly to the young who are building the 
bodies that must serve them through life, and to ' 
the old who are clinging to the worn tenement, 
these genial skies are a godsend. ‘The weather is 
never dangerous. We do not freeze to death nor 
roast to death. Wecan go out in perfect security 

every day of the year; and open our homes to the air every day. 
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People can be foolish 
with their children, here as 
elsewhere, but there is no 
need of shutting up a child 
at all. The writer knows 
two robust youngsters who 
have never slept without a 
window open near their 
bed. They tumble into a 
cold bath, in a room whose 
windows never were shut, 
every morning of their lives. 
They get out of doors every 
day in the year. Some 
days whip their cheeks toa 
C. M. Davis Eng. Co. glow with the frosty air, 
‘“poN’T NEED MUCH CLOTHES HERE” but they need no wraps ; 
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““WHY, I LJKE TEETH!”’ 


Ph. to. by Scholl. 


and in the whole twelve months there is never an hour when 
the heat wilts them. They romp outside as vigorously in 
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August as in February. 

Now a country where 
children can do these 
things is the right place 
for building the young 
bodies. A country where 
sunshine and flowers and 
fruits innumerable are 
their regular environ- 
ment, is a pretty good 
place for shaping temper 
and mind. 

California children are 
less peevish, less warped 
than English-speaking 
children elsewhere. 

















THE LONE STAR'S BONANZA. 


BY BATTERMAN LINDSAY 


(Dramat Rights Reserved.) 


T was high noon ; the tri-weekly stage had come 
and, after a brief halt for dinner, gone again, amid 

a cloud of red dust ; the mail and express had been 

distributed ; and Wells-Fargo’s agent had just lifted 

a slim girl in a dust-colored alpaca habit to her 

saddle, and was carefully tying an assemblage of 

letters, papers and small parcels to the pommel. 

Across the street, in front of the Sierra | [fotel, a 

young man, enveloped in a linen ulster, was light- 

ing his cigar, before stepping into a buggy, wherein 
au older man was already seated, awaiting him. 

The express agent seemed to require a Jong time to adjust everything 
to his liking, about the parcels and stirrup, whilst the girl preserved a 
somewhat exaggerated unconsciousness of demeanor under the smiliug 
observation of a dozen loungers about the store and postoffice. Mean- 
while, she was regarding out of the tail of her eye the young man with 
the cigar, who for his part, seemed totally oblivious of her vicinage, 
which piqued her, for she was not accustomed to be unheeded by the 
male eye. 

She wondered if he could be the Lone Star’s new superintendent? 
Must be ; he was English, unmistakably. She reflected, but aloud she 
said— 

“T’m all right now, Mr. Herbert, thank you. Good bye—when are 
you coming up ?”’ She was off through the red dust, sitting a little sidewise 
in her saddle, every curve in her supple body responding to her pacer’s 
rocking stride. 

‘*Rides well,’’ remarked the young Englishman, ‘“‘ if she sat squarer.”’ 

“That’s Miss Georgia 
Sloane, old Hard-Luck 
Sloane’s daughter,”’’ said the 
man in the buggy, with an 
inflection of proprietary 
pride in his voice. ‘“ His 
end line abuts ours on the 
south. He has been pegging 
away at his hole in the 
ground fortwenty years, and 
never found anything yet, 
worth mentioning. It’s too 
bad. Georgia ought t’ gone 
to school and had advant- 
ages ; she’s just as smart as 
they make ’em. But she’s 
always had her own way 
about everything, and 
growed up here in the 
mountains pretty near as 
wild as a Digger Injun.”’ 

A few miles out from town » @ \ Ty 
they overtook and passed . oe _—— 4 
Miss Georgia, horse and 
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rider still rocking away unweariedly at the same pace they had first 
struck. The Englishman stared frankly, though not rudely, at the 
fair equestriennne, and she returned the stare as frankly. The rencontre 
inspired more biographical reminiscences, and the new superintendent 
learned that Georgia’s mother had died in her infancy, but not before 
naming her baby after the dear State whence fate had exiled her to die 
amony strangers. ‘‘ Fine family, Georgia’s mother was. Old Hard- 
Luck belonged to good people too, back in New York, but luck was 
always agin him.’’ The young man listened to it all with a tenderfoot’s 
curiosity about his new environment, but he was more interested in the 
outlook for game. He said his dogs and guns were coming on later by ex- 
press. He had been told the patridge-shooting was excellent, quail you 
call them here, I believe ; and that a man might even get a shot ata 
bear. 

In less than two weeks Archie Blair had made up his mind that 
Georgia Sloane was quite the most interesting girl he had ever met, For 
her “ family,’’on which Mr. Provin laid so much stress, he did not care 
apin. One American “ family’’ was as good (oras bad) as another, he 
fancied in his barbarous tenderfoot ignorance. Since the inconvenient 
accident of being not only a younger, but a youngest, son had exiled 
him to these far-off wilds, he had no scruple in appropriating such good 
as the gods provided therein. When they provided a handsome girl who 
could sit a little sidewise on a saddle and rock away up hill and down 
dale, over places that none but a monntain-bred horse or woman would 
have attempted, he was not such a fool as not to follow her lead. It was 
certainly a distinct advantage not to be bothered with chaperones or 
grooms. Headmired the scenery tremendously, drew in long breaths of 
crystalline atmosphere, perfume-laden from white-blossomed acres of 
wild syringa and spirea, or aromatic with the spicy exhalations of the 
pines, and waited with equanimity for the hunting season to begin. He 
never thought of being homesick. As for the Lone Star of the West 
Mine—he had been through it once as a matter of curiosity, and went 
through it perfunctorily every morning afterwards with his foreman, 
Mr. Provin, because’it seemed to be expected of a superintendent to do 
that sort of thing. But it was a dirty business, and Provin evidently un- 
derstood it betterthan he. The old duffers in London who had bought 
the property had no doubt got swindled, as Englishmen usually did when 
they made a deal with Yankees. But that was their affair, and as long 
as they chose to assess themselves to pay his liberal salary, he had ‘‘ no 
kick coming.’’ He thought that an expressive bit of slang, and made 
haste to adopt it. After this morning inspection, he made out his daily 
report to the London office, in which he painstakingly incorporated all 
the local mining terms he had acquired up to date ; and then he de- 
voted the remainder of the day principally to Miss Sloane. 

The young Briton was an entirely new type to that young lady, and 
notwithstanding her isolation, she had known a good number of men. 
There had been a varied succession of superintendents and book-keepers 
at the Lone Star; and ever since she was out of pinafores all of them 
not previously bespoke (and some of them that were) had made love to 
her more or less seriously. There was a mischievous, though innocent, 
challenge in her dark eves extremely provocative of love-making. Any 
man failing to respond to it would have formed a poor opinion of him- 
self, But Georgia, forced to chaperon herself all these years, had ac- 
quired great skill at it. She was a past mistress in the art of drawing 
around herself an invisible, but not the less impenetrable cordon, over 
which no daring postulant crossed, however provocative those eyes 
might be. Of all the world of conventionality, Georgia was as ignorant 
as a cherub; but for her understanding of man, and all his little ways, 
many a society bud would have given all her back teeth. Nothwith- 
standing which, she did not know what to make of Archie Blair. He 
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was certainly very ogre was he then? Apparently he believed 
everything that was told him, and all the men about the place joyed in 
“filling ” him from morning till night, and yet she had a perception 
that in another sort of life of which none of them knew anything, or 
ever would, he had been cognizant of people and things whieh go to 
make up that Great World beloved of story writers — readers, His 
conversation was deficient in fluency and perspicacity, the majority of 
his sentences lacking some of their due parts of speech; he affected a 
totally unnecessary roughness of attire, and often misapplied slanginess 
of phrase—evidently from a praiseworthy desire to be in harmony with 
his Wild West environment as he had preconceived it ; he sprawled his 
long limbs about in postures anything but elegant. 

Nevertheless, there was a certain air of finish about him and all his 
belongings which there was not about her quicker-witted, better dressed, 
more supple and more subtle countrymen. 


One afternoon Georgia took the Englishman to Josefita to get his for- 
tune told. Josefita lived in one end of an old adobe house ; the other 
end, from lack of a patch on its roof, had got wet and melted back to 
its original unbaked mud; and amid the ruins a lean-to of shakes had 
been erected which served as a kitchen. Garlands of onions, red pep- 
pers and potherbs were festooned about it, drying in the sun, and over 
the doorway a scarlet bean flaunted luxuriantly. Josefita herself, fat, 

k-marked and mustachioed, had nothing left but her eyes to tell of 
issom beauty which had once danced its way over the hearts and through 
the purses of mankind. The dollars so lightly earned had gone as 
lightly, mostly to a horde of chronically impecunious relatives ; and 
now Josefita made tamales, and did washiug and mending. 

“* Josefita! ’’ cried Georgia gaily, poking her head into the kitchen, 
where the sorceress was enshrined amid odors of garlic, ‘“‘ Here is Don 
Blair wants his fortune told!’’ With gracious and unembarrassed hos- 
pitality, Josefita emerged and conducted them to her room, whose prin- 
cipal furnishing was a spotless bed, arrayed in exquisite drawn work. 
From some recess, she presently produced a much handled deck of cards, 
and motioning Archie to a seat opposite her at a small table, began to 
shuffle and cut with profound seriousnes. ‘I see,’’ she said, ‘‘I see—oh! 
what is this Isee? 1 see enemies,I seetrouble. Beware ashort middle- 
aged man. He hates you. He will try to ruin you. I see a young 
woman with dark eyes, who warns you—but shame overtakes her. I see 
fire. I see death—and death—and—I will not tell this fortune! ”’ 

Josefita threw down the cards and rose abruptly ; evidently she be- 
lieved in her own witchcraft, for she looked pale and anxious. 

‘* Why, Josefita!’’ cried Georgia, ‘‘I am ashamed of you! The idea 
of a gentleman coming all the way from England to be told such dread- 
ful things about himself!” 

“It is a bad fortune to come so far to seek,’’ replied the prophetess, 
gravely. ‘‘If I were Don Blair I would go back to England.”’ 

Don Blair looked a good deal amused and somewhat bored. 

“It all might just be waiting for me in England, you see,’’ he said. 

“That is a ferocious old dame,’’ he remarked on the way home. “Is 
she often taken like that?’’ 


It was not long after this that Blair went down the path to Josefita’s 
with a parcel under his arm containing various articles of his wardrobe 
which needed a woman’s renovating touch. As he approached he heard 
the twanging of a guitar and the click of castanets; and after knocking 
a couple of times without being heard, he pushed open the door and 
looked in with curiosity. In a far corner sat a Mexican woman, picking 
at a guitar; in the middle of the floor a radiant vision posed and pos- 
tured with snapping castanets. A gaudy Spanish costume of red and 
yellow and black clothed it ; its heavy unbound tresses swept far below 
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the waist ; its cheeks glowed, its lips were parted, its eyes shone like 
stars ; its round arms swept to and fro in graceful curves. 

It required a breathless moment for Archie to realize that he saw be- 
fore him Georgia, clad insome of Josefita’s old finery, and dancing the 
cachucha, as taught her by a once famous mistress of the art. 

As for Georgia, she did not see him at all ; she was lost in the ecstacy of 
her own rhythmic motion, as her graceful body melted from one alluring 
pose to another. For the time she was a mere creature of the senses, 
and to the senses she appealed with an overmastering power that made 
the young man’s head swim with surprise. After a moment or two, she 
saw him, and with a girlish shriek of dismay cast herself down on the 
nearest stool, with an instinctive attempt to cover simultaneously her 
face with her mantilla, and her shapely limbs with her too abreviated 
skirts. Archie could not help but laugh. 

‘*Go away! Go away!”’ she cried with achild’s vehemence. ‘‘Josefita! 
Shut the door !’’ 

Blair waited outside, watching the minnows in the brook, until 
Georgia came out, rosy and self-conscious. It was the one thing need- 
ful to make her completely charming. A woman who habitually treats 
her beauty and its effects as a matter of course, loses its most supreme 

wer. 

Blair had admired her, been fascinated and interested by her individ- 
uality, but never thrilled by her till this moment, when her unintentional 
self-revelation had smitten his whole man’s nature into sudden tumult. 

He had thought her too well-poised, too self-controlled, to be entirely 
lovable. But nowit seemed she was not lacking in that spice of Mother 
Eve which the prettiest woman must needs have to render her wholly 
delectable. There was an unmistakable new light in his eye and new 
eagerness in his bearing, when he came up from the brook to meet her 
in the path a few yards from Josefita’s door. ad * ” 

Blair went off on the stage next day to “Frisco,” as he called it, 
being a tenderfoot. The native never slights its sonorous name, but 
says ‘‘The City” or “‘The Bay” if he wants a nickname. His depart- 
ure had been premeditated for some days, and he went without seeing 
Georgia again. His head had been in a whirl the night through, and he 
felt the necessity of getting away somewhere and taking account of 
stock, so to speak, before committing himself further. He was not pre- 
pared to say, off-hand, that he desired an American wife, or any wife at 
all. On the whole, he rather thought he did not. 

‘* By Jove, she’s the only woman I’ve seen for two months! No won- 
der she’s gone to my head,” he said, and betook himself, not unwisely, 
where there were others. He had intended to remain for a few days 
only, but he found “ Frisco”? a pretty amusing burg, and if he were 
back at the Lone Star in time to sign the payrolls on the first of the 
month, what more could be asked of a superintendent? That damp 
and unpleasant hole-in-the-ground certainly could not run away with 
itself. Meantime, in the course of nearly a month there was time fora 
good many things to happen at the deserted post of duty. In the first 
place Georgia fell violently in love with him—a thing that probably 
would not have occurred had he remained—but she was piqued beyond 
measure by his abrupt departure without explanation or adieu, immedi- 
ately succeeding that evening hour surcharged with emotion, when their 
two natures had vibrated to each other as urgently as the two poles of a 
magnet. 

Thus Archie had ensured, as if with the most consummate calculation, 
that he should never be absent from either the waking or sleeping 
thoughts of the mountain maid. 

That is a woman’s way. 

But Archie had calculated nothing. He had gone away to find out 
‘“‘where he was at,’’ as he himself said to himself, again finding the 
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American slang tersely descriptive. And he stayed away because he was 
having a good time. 

That is a man’s way. 

But much more practical and material consequences were also follow- 
ingin the wake of his dereliction from duty. 

It was the very evening after his departure, that Oid Hard-Luck 
Sloane confided his latest piece of ill-fortune to his crony, Mr. Provin. 
And it certainly did seem to justify the habitual arraignment of his 
luck which had earned his sobriquet. After all these years of toil and 
disappointment he had found his bonanza at last—and found it for an- 
other man. In the extreme end of his long and tortuous tunnel he had 
struck a deposit ‘‘lousy’’ with free gold, and which bore every indica- 
tion of being as extensive as it was rich—and within fifty feet the vein 
pitched across his end line and went into the Lone Star ground ! 

No wonder that poor Sloane gave up at last, and after confiding his 
tale of woe to Provin, sat with his head in his hands, glowering moodily 
at the sputtering logs in the big fireplace. But Provin was alert, ex- 
cited. ‘‘Come,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s go and take a look at it! Let’s go now.” 

The men spent some hours underground, examining and discussin 
the find in all its bearings. And when they came out, in the smal 
hours of the morning, they sat again oyer the fire in Provin’s cabin and 
entered into an evil compact. 

ad BE CONTINUED. ] 


LITTLE LIGHT MOCCASIN 


BY MARY AUSTIN. 


Little Light Moccasin swings in ber basket, 
Woven of willow and sinew of deer, 

Rocked by the breezes and nursed by the pine tree, 
Wonderful things are to see and to hear. 

Wide is the sky from the top of the mountain, 
Sheltered the cafion from glare of the sun, 

Ere she is wearied of watching their changes, 
Little Light Moccasin finds she can run. 


Brown is her skin as the bark of the birches, 
Light are her feet as the feet of a fawn, 
Shy little daughter of mesa and mountain, 
Little Light Moccasin wakes with the dawn. 
All of the treasures of summer-time cafions, 
These are the playthings the little maid knows, 
Berry time, blossom time, bird calls, and butterflies, 
Columbine trumpets, and sweet brier rose. 
Bear meat and deer meat, with pine-nuts and acorns, 
Handsful of honey-comb dripping with sweet, 
Tubers of joint grass the meadows provide her, 
Bulbs of wild hyacinth, pleasant to eat. 
Holes in the rocks for the wild bee's hiving, 
Leaping of trout in the sun-dappled pool, 
Down dropping cones of the broad spreading pine tree, 
Piping of quail when the mornings are cool. 
When on the mesa the meadow lark stooping, 
Folds her brown wings on the safe hidden nest, 
Hearing the hoot of the owlets at twilight, 
Little Light Moccasin goes to her rest. 
Counting the stars through the chinks of the wickiup 
Watching the flames of the campfire leap, 
Hearing the songs of the wind in the pine tree, 
Little Light Moccasin falls fast asleep. 
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A SOUL IN BRONZE. 


A NOVEL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU Bols. 


Author of “The Shield of the Fleur-de-lis,’ “A Modern Pagan,” ‘“‘Columbus ana 
Beatriz," ‘‘ Martha Corey,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 









S for Burke, he did not intrude upon Dor- 

~—""- othea. He felt that time and ab- 
sence were his most powerful al- 
lies. By his advice Mrs, Here- 
ford had taken her guest to a 
seaside resort, while Mrs. Aguilar re- 
turned to her school. Burke felt that 
Dorothea had been under a spell which 
rapt her into a world of unrealities where 
the conventions of ordinary life had no force; and it 
would be well for her that this dream should fade into 
the light of common day. He had stood near Antonio 
when sentence was pronounced; he had followed him to press his hand 
in sympathy; and he had then tried to take up the interrupted current 
of daily affairs. 

He changed the hour of his meals to a time at which the restaurant 
was unfrequented ; and thus found himself alone at table, one evening, 
with a man who had followed his movements and at last seated himself 
near him. 

“Mr. Burke ?’’ asked the stranger, ‘‘I have been trying to meet you 
ever since I read about the trial of the Indian for murder. I havea 
piece of evidence that would have helped your case. I don’t know but 
you might get a new hearing on account of it.”’ 

‘What is that?’’ asked Burke with eager interest. 

‘*My name is Josiah Jackson,” said the stranger, ‘‘I’m a commission 
merchant at Mazatlan, and I often run up and down on these coast 
steamers. The last time I landed here on the nineteenth of September, 
the day but one before this murder was committed. I sold a dagger 
like the one described in this paper to a men on board the steamer. He 
was not dressed in a rough outing suit, but like a gentleman, and he 
smoked first-class cigars. He was an unsociable chap, and kept off by 
himself until the very last day, when he noticed the Spanish dagger 
that I was using as a paper-cutter. It is of the best Ferrara steel. He 
asked me to sell it to him ; said he was collecting curious weapons, and 
had a South American belt with a silver buckle, made after a pattern of 
the Incas, which would suit the silver handle and sheath toa T. As he 
had set his heart on it, I let him have it for a good price.”’ 

“You would recognize the dagger ?’’ 

** You bet.’ 

Burke left his supper untasted. ‘‘Come with me,’’ he said briefly. 

As they went Jackson minutely described the weapon; and when 
Burke drew it from his desk he identified it immediately. 

‘‘It only remains to find the sheath,’’ he said, and he drew a picture 
of it with the skill of a practiced draughtsman, added some verbal mem- 
oranda to the sketch, and looked at Burke triumphantly. ‘‘ With that 
little bit of information you might have come out better,’’ he said. 

Burke stood in deep reflection. He remembered Antonio’s obstinate 
refusal to consider a new trial and he wondered if it would still hold 
good in immediate view of death. 
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**This is extremely important, Mr. Jackson,”’ he said, ‘‘and I thank 
you heartily. If you will leave me your address I will send for you if I : 
need you. I suppose I might count on you?”’ 

**T’ll be glad to help you out,’’ Jackson answered. ‘‘One Indian 
more or less don’t signify much; but I’d really like to know if that 
high-toned unsociable chap was planning a murder all the time he was 
smoking his cigars.”’ 

Antonio heard with alarm of the identification of the dagger. He ab- 
solutely refused to allow his lawyer to petition for a new trial. To ' 
waver in his purpose would be to falter in devotion to Dorothea. He 
realized more particularly than before the nature of that disgrace : 
and contumely, from association with which he had delivered her. bogs 
Through Burke he had begged her not to visit him before the end. 

‘*She must not be seen speaking to an Indian convict,’’ he said, and | 
Burke agreed with him. 

Failing to persuade his unreasonable client, Burke did not communi- iat 
cate to him another possibility which he had been considering, and nn 
quietly left on the night train for Sacramento. The Governor’s wife « 
was his cousin. The Governor was not a man to yield to personal in- 
fluence ; but his wife possessed infinite tact, and by those indirect meth- 
ods which clever women can employ unsuspected she was able to ad- f 
vance causes which she had deeply at heart. Burke’s family was one of if 
the most influential in the State, with an enviabie record of public ser- 
vice. He was the last survivor in his linc, but his name had weight, 
and his father’s memory was still a power to conjure with. ' 

The Governor listened with strict impartiality, yet in spite of himself 
his knowledge of Burke’s absolute honesty and unemctional rectitude 
led him to yield an easier credence to his view of the case. He entered ; i 
into it heart and soul. It possessed peculiar features which interested 4! 
him. He sat up at night, alone, reviewing the evidence. 

Burke did not dare to urge haste. He spent a couple of weeks with 
his cousin, being feasted and lionized beyond his wishes. 

He was impatient for release ; and at lust the Governor spoke. ‘ 

‘*T have taken all the time you have given me,’’ he said. ‘“‘I sup- " 
pose you are growing as nervous as if your own neck were in peril. 
Well, I cannot grant a pardon. There is too great a gap in the evi- 
dence. How did the Indian become possessed of the dagger, supposing hy 
still that he committed the crime? The stranger disappeared. Who bal 
can tell that he was not himself robbed and murdered in the mountains? i if 
The Indians were most of them drunk that day. On the other hand, it ft 
is quite possible that your suppositions are correct. We cannot proceed ; 
upon a mere supposition ; but I do feel justified in commuting the sen- ' 
tence to imprisonment for life. I hope that will in a measure satisfy W: 
you.”’ BT 

Burke expressed his gratitude. He was not satisfied asa man ; but as 
a lawyer he felt that this was as much as he had dared hope. 

Father Gaspara was with Antonio in his dismal cell when the news of 
the commutation of sentence reached him, grudgingly announced by 
the warden, who felt the chagrin of a stage manager whose star actor 
disappoints him at the eleventh hour. H 

Father Gaspara wrung Antonio’s hand with kindly sympathy, feeling ren 

an emotion which surprised himself. This Indian heretic had won the ; 
heart of the soldier-like priest by the genuine manliness of his patience. 
“I prayed that you might be given space to repent and to find the 
way home into the church,’’ he said. ‘‘Now you will have time, a life- 
time, for thought and reflection. There may be grace, not punishment, 
in that.” 

Antonio was glad. The instinct of youth rejoiced in the grant of a j 
new life—any life, the narrowest, most fettered—in exchange for the Put 
cruel ignominy of the halter and the convict’s grave. His thoughts 
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sang a peean of joy as he considered Dorothea’s satisfaction. She had 
escaped a lifelong regret. His death upon the gallows, he had forseen, 
would cast a haunting shadow across the background of her happiest 
thought. Now she would be able to forget him. The convict in a dis- 
tant prison would have her pe Yh but his image would fade little by 
little from the heart that would be full of other loves and interests. 
Antonio had walked too far within the shadows of the dark valley to 
feel a selfish sadness upon reaching this conclusion. He was uplifted as 
far beyond the things of this earth as if he had already died, and could 
survey the future with the clear vision of a disembodied spirit. 

He rejoiced in the success of the sacrifice which he had made. Each 
day that he should spend in prison would be a day dedicated to her ser- 
vice. His life could not be useless, vague and empty lived in the inspir- 
ation of this consciousness. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


OROTHEA was seated on the sand watching the waves in their 

D slow retreat across the shelving beach, where they spread out a 

wide strip of foam like a flounce of delicate lace upon the sway- 

ing garment of a Nereid advanced and withdrawn to the rhythm of her 

dancing feet. There was a peachy bloom in the sky, and the water 

shone with opalescent tints melting into the soft color of the distant 
headlands. 

She was glad of loneliness and the wide outlook over the ocean. 
There is consolation in vast spaces where the soul can lose itself in a 
realization of the pettiness of life’s grinding cares. 

“Like as the waves make to the pebbly shore, so do our moments 
hasten to their end.”” These words sung themselves over and over in 
her mind. Yes, there was an end to everything! To joy, and grief, and 
life and love, and every passion of the restless human heart, beating as 
ineffectually against the barriers of fate as these fretted waves against 
the shore, 

There was a step upon the gravel, and Dorothea looked up in surprise 
as Burke’s voice spoke hername. He threw himself beside her and took 
her hand and kissed it as his habit was. 

“I bring good news,’’ he said quickly. The sentence is commuted to 
life imprisonment.”’ 

To his surprise Dorothea burst into tears. ‘It is almost as cruel’’ 
she said, ‘‘ and quite as unjust. He is innocent.” 

‘* But that cannot be proved,’”’ said Burke, ‘‘I have worked hard to 
save him, and this is the best I could do.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ she answered. ‘‘It was good of you.” 

Her tone and the manner in which she accepted his work, thinking 
far less of him than of Antonio, gave Burke a pang of jealousy. He 
rose and walked along the shore until, at a distance bed Dorothea, he 
seated himself upon a rock and began flinging pebbles into the sea. His 
thoughts were in atumult He had been patient, but patience was at an 
end. The personal side of love, its eager demands, its imperious desires 
absorbed him. 

Dorothea watched him wonderingly at first, then with quick compre- 
hension ot his mood, she followed him and stood beside him. 

‘* My friend, I have done you an injustice,” she said in a constrained 
voice. ‘I made you a promise which I cannot keep. I won your assist- 
ance under false pretenses. I have conceded too much, and I have been 
false to you. There isthe ring you gave me. I ask my freedom, and I 
give you yours.” 

Burke took the ring, looked at it as it lay within his palm, looked up 
into Dorothea’s eyes; then turned and with a quick motion flung the 
shining circlet into the sea. Dorothea regarded him with grave wonder, 
as one might observe the action of a pettish child. 
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** You have reason to be angry,’’ she said. ‘I have treated you very 
badly. I humbly ask your pardon; but I meant no harm. I did not 
know that my heart would turn to dust and ashes. I can never love 
you, and you would not wish a wife who gave only duty.’’ : 

‘*No, no,’ said Burke. ‘I wish you heart and soul, all for my own. 

I wonder how I could be so patient, could consent to such an unnatural 
ition.’”” Here he paused, remembering the unselfish impulse which 2 

d moved him to offer her the protection of his name. He had de- ‘* 
scended far from that lofty plane. He hesitated, regretted his words ; ae 
but Dorothea had turned away. : 

“‘I thank you heartily for all your kindness to me and Antonio,”’ she 
said over her shoulder. 

At the sound of this name, Burke drew his brows together. A physi- ig 
cal pain pierced his heart. He did not move nor speak, but sat with bent 
head watching the gravel tossed by the surf as if looking for the return 
of the diamond which he had flung into the waves. 4 


CHAPTER XXXVI i 


URKE returned to Hilton and. resumed his practice,, He found 
B that he had lost the popularity which is dependent upon phenom- 
enal success, and that he had a certain amount of prejudice to 
live down ; but with dogged fidelity of pu he set himself to this 
end. He realized that youth was over, and was conscious of his three 
or four gray hairs. Atsuch a time business possesses an absorbing in- 
terest. Hard work, well directed, never fails of its end. Burke soon 
regained his prestige, and was regarded asa rising man. When he was 
in the city he was made much of, and maids and widows with shy per- 
sistence set their caps for him, i 
Habit which crystallizes fast at thirty-five, attached Burke to Hilton. ri 
When Mr. Wilson sold the place, Burke became its purchaser. Its for- 
mer owners now lived in San Francisco. Bessie was married, and Mrs. i 
Jennings, who had become mildly deranged, was in a private sanitarium. at 
As owner of Casa Blanca, Burke withdrew the suit from the Superior pf 
Court against the Indians and they were allowed to exist undisturbed 
upon the barren reservation, where each year the ratio of deaths ex- y. 
ceeded that of births, and the slow process of the extermination of the rt 
race continued. Mrs. Aguilar’s health having failed, she had taken a r 
reluctant farewell of her charges, and had gone to live with a relative i 
upon a ranch near the coast. Her place was supplied by a young aie 
woman who had red hair, wore eye-glasses, and knew no Spanish, which " 
conjunction of circumstances made her universally unpopular, ; 
In his leisure hours Burke devoted himself to the improvement of his ' 
property. He remodeled the house; replanted the grounds, and by an ’ 
elaborate irrigating system transformed the garden into a wilderness of ih 
palms and roses. His orchards doubled their yield of plums and peaches, 
apricots and figs. His vineyard spread where the chaparral had once 
grown undisturbed ; and the winery which he started under the direc- 
tion of an Italian foreman bade fair to gain a reputation for its vintage. 
Mrs. Hereford was his regular correspondent, and through her he 
learned of Dorothea’s movements. She was traveling abroad with 
friends, but had completed her three years’ tour and was soon to return 
to California. Burke thought of her constantly. When he planned for 
the future, she was foremost in his dreams. When he fancied the pres- 
sure of children’s forms against his shoulder, it was with her eyes that 
they regarded him. : 
One day in early spring he was strolling over the mesas of Casa Blanca, ie 
enjoying the exhilarating quality of the air. As far as the eye could 1 
reach the blue lilac had spread a mantle of tenderest azure upon the hill- is 
sides until the color of the sky was reflected from the earth as if from a 
mirror. He walked upon a carpet of many-colored flowers, and as he s 
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descended the slope, guided by a mountain brook, he trod on verdurous 
grass, while lace-like ferns hung within touch of the rushing water. 
Following its course Burke came upon the site of the Bonanza mine. 
The path which he descended was the one which Fairfax had climbed, 
hounded by terror, when long drought had dried the waterfall. 

The Bonanza mine was no longer a scene of desolation and decay. 
Men and horses were busy here. Carts were being loaded and unloaded ; 
a steam pump was noisily declaring its unremittent activity, and hammers 
were resounding within the stamp-mill. 

Burke paused in surprise to inquire the cause of the sudden trans- 
formation. 

‘‘Haven’t you heard, Mr. Burke?’’ said the foreman. ‘‘ The mine is 
to be pumped out and set to running again. There is the boss and her 
engineer over on the rock yonder. The boss is a lady, Miss Dorothea 
Fairfax.”’ 

Burke colored in boyish agitation as he saw Dorothea, and was aware 
that although she had recognized him she delayed to greet him, being in 
earnest conversation with a well-dressed and self-assertive young man, 
who was earnestly enlarging on a subject which seemed to be of equal 
interest to both. 

Burke sat down on a heap of stones and waited. Dorothea gradually 
approached him, and he had time to observe every detail of her appear- 
ance—the trim, dark dress, the straw hat set upon the shining hair, the 
face and figure which had grown rounder and more mature, and were 
newly endowed with the subtle charm which years bring to the woman 
whose girlhood has just been left behind. There was more alertness in 
her movements, more decision in her looks. Her smile was bright, but 
there was a tender melancholy in the curves of her mouth. To Burke 
she was in an instant what she had always been, the dearest object in life. 

He felt ss in the thought that she could be near him, yet not his 
to claim and cherish. He regretted the pride which had kept him silent 
during the absence of years, Other influences had crowded him from 
the place that might have been his. 

Dorothea stood before him, pronounced his name, and gave him her 
hand. She introduced Mr. Hamilton, of San Francisco, for whom Burke 
felt an immediate ill-will. 

“Perhaps you do not know that I am to be your neighbor, Mr. Burke,”’ 
she said. ‘I heard long ago that you had bought Casa Blanca, I am 
going to operate the gold-mine in what you will consider a very foolish 
way. The Indians are to work it for me, and the profits are to be divided 
on the — plan. Perhaps for some time there will be no 
profits, but the Indians will get their wages as day laborers ; it will be a 
great help to them.”’ 

Burke had noticed that the foreman alone among the workmen was a 
white man. 

“ Of course it is going to be immensely expensive,’’ said Mr. Hamil- 
ton, with the air of one who conferred a favor by the explanation, ‘‘to 
any out the mine, and put in new machinery, and the ore is low grade; 

ut we are going to use a new process that will save a great deal after the 
first outlay is accounted for. We do not expect to make our fortune, do 
we, Miss Fairfax, but in two years, I venture to say, we will be making 
our running expenses, in five years a good profit.’’ 

Burke looked keenly at Dorothea, who blushed a little, reading jealous 
interrogation in his eyes. Burke did not know that this assumption of 
partnership applied only in a business sense. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


E became suddenly conscious of middle age, of awkwardness, of 
miserable inferiority to this active young man of affairs who 
sprang about at Dorothea’s side, tracing a new tunnel, —- 

improved machinery, and insisting that she should know and understan 
each detail. Dorothea’s spirits drooped. She looked anxiously at Burke, 
who felt ashamed of his ill-humor. 

‘* When you are tired perhaps you will both come up to my house to 
luncheon,’’ he said. ‘‘I have just settled for a month’s vacation at 
Casa Blanca. You remember the house Doro—Miss Fairfax; but you 
would not know it. Leonor is my cook, and she will be happy to serve 
you and your friend.” 

‘*Some other time,’’ said Dorothea. ‘“‘I am tired, and I will go home 
now. The school-house still seems like home.’ 

The young engineer refused to be diverted from his occupation, and 
Burke found himself walking down the narrow path at Dorothea’s side. 
Half-way to the road she paused and hesitated. ‘It was on this spot 
they tell me the murder was committed,’’ she said ; and stood looking at 
the ground as if she could detect the trace of blood. ‘‘I could hardly 
bring myself at first to pass the spot. A horrible nervous dread took 
possession of me every time I came into the cafion ; but I determined to 
overcome it.’’ 

** Do you remember the time of the sand-storm?’’ asked Burke, ‘‘and 
how you sat beside me and held my hand when you were nervous ?”’ 

Dorothea grew rosy red. ‘It is impossible to meet again without 
those old days coming back to memory,” shesaid. ‘‘ It makes our posi- 
tion very difficult. I.dreaded that, too, when I came back to Casa 
Blanca ; but since I mean to live here, we may as well become accus- 
tomed to it. I am to build a house on my land in the cafion, and Mrs. 
Aguilar is coming to live with me.”’ 

It was Burke’s turn to feel a shudder. ‘‘Oh, Dorothea, not on that 
land. Not in the cafion where the murder wascommitted! Icannot al- 
low you to do that.’’ 

“It is my own feeling,’’ she said, looking at him in surprise, “but I 
thought it a foolish weakness.’’ 

**T will tell you what I will do,’’ he continued. ‘I have been looking 
for a tenant for my house, It is absurd for a lonely bachelor to occupy 
a place like that. I will move out tomorrow and rent it to you and Mrs. 
Aguilar on your own terms.”’’ 

‘Are youin earnest? Are you really meaning to rent?’’ 

‘*To the first comer. I should prefer a reliable person like you for a 
tenant. It will be very convenient for you, and an advantage to me,’”’ 
Dorothea invited him into the school-house to discuss the proposition. 

“In the presence of the red hair?” asked Burke reluctantly. ‘‘ No, 
come to the white house, Miss Fairfax. Leonor will be chaperone, if you 
need one ; and on the spot you can decide more satisfactorily.” 

Dorothea assented, her heart beating fast as she followed him along 
the garden path she ‘had last trodden so long ago. She exclaimed with 
delight at the changes he had made, wandering about the garden 
among the tropical plants, and dipping her fingers in the restored fount- 
ain that plashed upon blue and yellow water lilies, among which the 
Egyptian lotus reared its stately pink blossoms. 

“How beautiful it is !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Exactly as I used to fancy it 
must have been in the Englishman’s time. I used to believe he must 
have planned it for some one he cared for, and that he was oe pointed 
in love. How strange it is to think that I am now the owner of his gold- 
mine and am going to live in his house! Are you very sure you do not 
wish to live here youself, Mr. Burke ?’’ 

Burke’s heart yearned with its unspoken eloquence ; but he answered 
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grimly, ‘‘ A man who lays out the money which an independent water 
system costs cannot afford to gratify his wishes.” 

Dorothea forthwith plunged into business. She offered a generous 
rent, and Burke let her have it for a third less, considering that she 
would be a careful tenant. He added that he would require a lease, and 
led her into the ground-floor office where he prepared to draw it up. The 
room was transformed into a luxurious study, but on the wall still hung 
the map upon which Mr. Wilson had traced the boundary of the Indians’ 
land. Dorothea paced the floor as Burke wrote, now and then pausing 
to look at the map and the pictures on the wall. 

‘*How strange, how very strange it seems!’’ Then with a change of 
tone she added, ‘‘I have not told you of my great sorrow in papa’s loss. 
He disappeared. He never came as he had promised. His friends do 
not know whether he is alive or dead, but I know he would not desert 
me if he lived.”’ 

Burke stopped in his writing and watched the tears that stole upon 
her cheeks, feeling an almost irresistible impulse to kiss them away. 

“Never mind,’’ she said, stifling her grief. ‘‘Go on with your writ- 
ing. I must be going home.” 

“Shall | make it for a year?”’ he inquired. Can I count on you for 
as long as that? ”’ 

‘*T shall spend my life here,” she answered, ‘“‘ but you may make it 
it for a year, and I will renew it annually if you are willing. My trip 
about the world was my last outing. I mean to give my life, the rest of 
it, to work among these Indians.”’ 

Burke’s leok clouded a little. The invincible barrier was still between 
them. He oped that Dorothea had forgotten. 

‘*T started to tell you,” she continued, that ‘‘ Papa’s gold-mines in 
South America have realized a fortune, and I am a rich woman. I 
wanted to give a great deal to these Indians here, but Antonio advised 
me to give nothing but work. The gold-mine scheme is his plan.’’ She 
hesitated and blushed, meeting Burke’s sombre look. ‘‘I have not seen 
him since he has been in prison,” she added, ‘‘ but he writes to me 
once a month.”’ 

Burke signed the lease and handed her the pen in silence. She 
affixed her name and turned quickly away. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WEEK later, Dorothea and her aunt were settled in the white 

A house on the hill. Dorothea, in the midst of crowding interests, 

was still conscious of a vague regret. Something was lacking in 

her life, but it was not Antonio’s presence, for she had long since ad- 
justed herself to the inevitable. 

She felt uneasy in the consciousness that Burke loved her and blamed 
her for the ruin of his happiness. She read as much in his eyes, though 
with a new humility he forebore to speak, yielding precedence to others, 
and seldom appearing at Casa Blanca. 

“I believe that Harry Burke thinks, as some of our gossiping neigh- 
bors do, that you are interested in Mr. Hamilton,’’ said Mrs. Aguilar 
one morning when she was alone with Dorothea. 

“* What an absurdity!” said Dorothea indignantly. 

“Bat it is natural enough, you are always together, your ages are the 
same, he is devoted to your interests, and nothing is more probable than 
that he should hope some day to be rewarded.”’ 

“(If I thought that, I should discharge him tomorrow! But no, I do 
not mean that, for it would be unjust. He thinks as little of it as I do. 
I hope this is so,” she added, as if on reflection she lost confidence in her 
conclusions. ‘ A woman has no right to allow a man to hope, and then 
disappoint him.’’ Her agitation was so evident that Mrs. Aguilar felt 
that she had touched a sensitive chord. 
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‘*If Harry did not think it,” she continued, ‘‘ he would not keep so 
persistently in the background, It is easy to see that he loves you as 
much as ever; and he is a very unhappy man.” 

‘*T have treated him badly, that is what you mean,’’ responded Doro- 
thea, pacing up and down, ‘‘ but the only way in which I am guilty is in 
having once encouraged him.’’ 

“Perhaps you can say that with a clear conscience,” said her aunt 
severely. ‘‘I could not in your place, but you know yourself best.’’ 

‘*T am going for a ride,”’ said Dorothea irrelevantly.”” I have had no 
exercise today. If I am late, do not wait lunch for me.”’ 

Conscious that her aunt’s eyes were upon her, she made a long detour 
before she took the road to Hilton. 

‘* Why did I do that?” she asked herself guiltily, and for answer she 
smiled and blushed and patted her horse’s neck. ‘‘ You will never tell, 
will you, Dandy ?’’ she said. 

Within sight of the little town, set in the middle of a mesa upon 
which the sunlight blazed unrelieved by shade, she drew rein and rode 
slowly. Why had she come? She wished to make no purchases at the 
store. She had no acquaintance in Hilton to whom she stood suffi- 
ciently in debt to make the idea of a morning call tolerable. She might 
visit herlandlord. During a sudden rain-storm the woodshed roof had 
sprunga leak. It was hardly of more pressing importance than the 
leaky roof of the Arkansas farmer, for there might not be another rain 
storm in months. Still, a careful house-keeper will prepare for emer- 
gencies. 

She descended by Burke’s office door and entered. Burke was absent 
There was asmell of fresh tobacco in the air. His desk was strewn with 
books and papers. Doubtless he would soon return. She seated herself 
in the arm-chair where he had sat when she engaged him to defend 
Antonio—at what price? She had made him a promise; he had kissed 
her lips to seal it; she had accepted his work, the best results of his 
skill, only to break the faith which he had trusted. Had she acted hon- 
orably ? 

She rose and moved restlessly about. Upon the desk lay a fresh sheet 
of paper, originally intended for some legal document ; but across its 
surface Burke had scrawled a name, in some idle pause, or in a lonely 
moment. The name repeated with many curls and flourishes was always 
the same, ‘ Dorothea.”’ 

She read it with a new stirring of remorse. ‘‘If he had forgotten me, 
as I thought he would,’’ she said to herself, “if he had married Bessie 
Wilson, or poor Mrs, Jennings who lost her wits for love of him, I 
should be quite free from responsibility ; but as it is I canmot escape 
from my duty tohim. I owe him all I promised.” 

She blushed at the thought; then with a sudden tremulous smile she 
took up the pen which Burke had used, and over the rest of the paper 
she wrote his name, ‘‘ Harry, Harry,” twenty times repeated 

“ How foolish he will think me if he finds me here !’’ she thought. 
“What will he say? What will he do?” 

The door opened, and a rusty-garbed client, wearing a battered som- 
brero, stuck his head within. ‘‘ Mr. Burke in?” he asked. 

“He is out,’”’ stammered Dorothea. ‘‘ He will soon be in ;’’ and she 
fled, pursued by shame, and remounting, took the hill-road to Casa 
Blanca at the best speed of her fleet horse. 

As the cool wind fanned her blushing cheeks, she asked herself again 
and again, ‘‘ what will he think of me? What will he say? What wil! 
he do?” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


HE client was still waiting when Burke returned to the office and 
sat down to hear his story. It was while he was listening toa 
rambling tale from which strict attention alone could have eluci- 

dated a coherent statement, that Burke saw Dorothea’s addition to his 
legal notes. He took the paper in his hands and stared at it, while the 
sound of his client’s voice receded and became like the murmur of a dis- 
tant wind. 

In the first pause, Burke roused himself tosay: ‘‘ Come again tomor- 
row, Mr. Simmons.” 

“Why I can’t! I come down thirty miles to see you today, Mr. 
Burke.”’ 

‘Tam called away on important business,’’ said Burke. ‘‘ Not a mo- 
meut to spare. Stay all night at the hotel at my expense. We must 
take time to look into your case.”’ 

“I thought it was simple enough. I thought you could give an hour’s 
time and finish it up.” 

“‘Very complicated, important to go slow,’”’ called Burke over his 
shoulder. He was already half-way to the door. ‘‘Stay a week at my 
expense, if necessary. I will be back if I can.”’ 

Burke was quick in deduction, and quick in action. He ran to the 
stable, flung the saddle on his horse, and was half way across the mesa 
before his client had recovered from his astonishment. 

‘He must be in a hurry, Ivow. Somebody must be dying, and sent 
for him to make a will.”” Mr. Simmons had reached this conclusion 
after the consumption of his third pipe. Burke by that time was in 
sight of Dorothea, and gaining rapidly. 

When she saw that she was pursued, her first impulse was to flee yet 
faster, her second, to draw rein out of consideration for Dandy’s wind, 
and for Burke’s chestnut, which flung flecks of foam upon the breeze as 
he tossed his head resenting the urgency of spur and whip. 

She waited, trembling and blushing, but steadying herself with a pre- 
determined resolution. 

‘Why did you run away?” called Burke. ‘“ AmI to take my wife 
by capture?”’’ He rode close to her and bent and looked into her eyes, 
which she lifted shyly to his face. ‘‘Speak, Dorothea!” he added, 
“ Tell me what you meant, I am not to be trifled with. Disappointment 
now would make me desperate.”’ 

‘*T meant what you did when you wrote my name,’ she answered. 

He put his arm about her waist. The horses stood close together, 
head to head, questioning each other with sensitive nostrils. 

‘*T am under a vow.” said Burke in a broken voice. ‘I promised 
never to kiss my betrothed until she offered me a kiss.”’ 

“ Take it,’’ said Dorothea. ‘‘Take me! I love you, Harry, and am 
lonely without you.”’ 

The horses wondered that, after putting their mettle so severely toa 
test, their riders let them have their way during the remainder of the 
ascent. If they chose to swerve aside and nibble at the fresh young 
shoots in the thicket there was no one to resent the dereliction. 

‘*‘You must wear the blue lilac in your wedding veil,’’ said Burke, and 
he plucked a spray of ceanothus and fastened it in her hair. 

‘Tt will soon be out of bloom,’’ she answered. ‘‘The orange blossoms 
last all the year.’’ 

‘*But I am not going to wait all the year,’’ he responded. ‘‘Our en- 
gagement has now lasted four years. I believe in God’s sight it has 
never been broken.’’ 

‘“* Antonio has been four years in prison,’’ sighed Dorothea, and tears 
stood in her eyes. Burke drew her toward him and kissed the tears away. 

‘* Will you marry me tomorrow?”’ he asked. 
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With a quick change of feeling she laughed merrily. ‘‘I cannot 
marry you till my lease is up,’”’ shesaid. ‘‘ You have no house to offer 
me.”’ 

“I will beg you to share your house with me,” he replied. ‘‘Seriously, 
Dorothea, I have made up my mind to an immediate marriage.” 

‘*It takes two to make a bargain,’’ she reminded him. 

“ You offered yourself to me,’’ he declared. 

‘* But next year will do as well as tomorrow,’’ she answered ; then as 
Burke gave her a look of real reproach, she held out her hand to him and 
added, ‘‘ It shall be before the lilac is out of bloom.’”’ 


They were married by an Anglican priest in the little brush church on 
the Indian reservation, The sylvan edifice was rebuilt with fresh boughs 
and covered inside and out with the delicate sprays of the blue lilac. 
Dorothea wore a simple white muslin dress and a tulle veil confined by a 
wreath of the same blue blossoms. 

The Indians were in gala attire. Poverty no longer reigned on the 
reservation ; and on the bridal-day of their beloved patroness they were 
to have a banquet which should outvie all former feasts. Each woman 
had a new dress, and each man a new coat. 

The Indians presented the bride with a dozen gold spoons fashioned 
from the first product of the mine. It was not yet in running order; but 
this gold had been dug with picks from the ledges, and ground, and 
panned out, and wrought by native workmen. Antonio sent Dorothea 
a letter of congratulation ; and she kissed it before Burke’s eyes on the 
very morning of her wedding day, and he smiled indulgently and felt no 
pang of jealousy. 

‘‘Tt is a beautiful letter,’’ he said when she read it to him. ‘Antonio 
has a beautiful soul ;’’ and Dorothea kissed him for his generosity as she 
had kissed the letter, perhaps a shade more warmly. 

“« The love of an ideal is a wonderful thing,’ thought Burke, “‘for it is 
deathless.”’ 

But walking in the open sunshine with his bride beside him, he could 
not grudge Antonio the simulacrum of that reality which he himself 
possessed. 

CHAPTER XL. 


OROTHEA’S son was born the following year, at the time of the 

LD blossoming of the lilac, and she declared his name was to be An- 

thony, the less melodious English equivalent for a name dear to 

her. ‘‘Wecan call him Tony,’’ she said to Burke, who looked his ob- 

jections, but did not dare to formulate them, What will a man deny to 
the wife who holds his first-born in her arms? 

Life at Casa Blanca ran on like a peaceful stream from year to year, 
ever more and more absorbed in the growing life of the little Anthony. 
Its anniversaries were all connected with his history—the day his first 
tooth came, the day he took his first step alone, the day he first rode out 
before his father on his horse; and it was well for all when this sole 
despotism ceased at the birth of his sister Dora. 

Tony was now five years old and could talk in English and Spanish, 
and lorded it over the little Indians as he did over his parents and his 
godmother, Mrs. Aguilar ; but he was shy in the presence of the new- 
comer, and confided to the father that he was afraid to touch the baby 
for fear of breaking her. 

Burke was allowed the more frequent company of his son, now ‘‘a big 
boy’”’ by sudden promotion; and he took him about the country with 
him ; took him to court, and was proud of his answers and his sunny so- 
ciability ; took him to the office at Hilton, and let him sit upon the desk 
where his father and mother had scribbled their mutual declaration of 
love, and gave him the freedom of his pencils and a delightful old ledge: 
to write in. 
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One day Burke rode to Hilton alone, and feeling the accustomed soli- 
tude, he pitied hisold chum Nelson, who was waiking toward him along 
the road, in the same old hat he had worn a year ago, in a coat un- 
brushed and fringed at the lining, the sorry picture of an unambitious 
bachelor, 

Nelson came toward him with an excited air. ‘‘I was looking for you, 
Burke,’’ he said. ‘I knew you would be going to Hilton, and I waited 
here to head you off. I want you to leave your horse at my house 
yonder, and come back with me up into the mountains. I want to show 
you something.” 

To all questionings he refused an answer. ‘‘ You must see for your- 
self,” he said. ‘I was hunting up there on the shoulder of old Bald- 
head, and I left my rifle and game bag to mark the spot. It is some- 
thing that willinterest you. I want you to see it before anyone else.” 

Burke was impatient of this mystery, and unwilling to scramble on a 
wild goose chase up precipitous heights and through tangled thickets ; 
but Nelson’s impatience urged him on, ‘‘I tell you it is important,” he 
said. ‘‘ You would have given all your old boots and shoes this time 
ten years ago fora sight of what I am going to show you, though time 
has changed it a little. We all change with time,’’ and he laughed 
grimly. 

Burke followed with uneasy curiosity. An hour’s upward progress 
brought them to the edge of a steep declivity. 

“‘ This is the spot,’”’ said Nelson, ‘‘ Look down there and tell me what 
you see.” Burke leaned over the brink of a cleft in the rocky mountain 
si‘e, and started in surprise. ‘A human skeleton !” 

‘* That is it,”? said Nelson. ‘I saw it first from this place, and then I 
went down and took a nearer look. Come on, I want you to do the same.” 

Burke obeyed eagerly, clambering down the cliff until he reached the 
flat rock which had been for many years an open sepulcher. 

“A couple of bones are broken,’’ remarked Nelson. ‘The man met 
his death by a fall. Now this is what I wish you to observe: He wears 
a belt which once was leather strengthened by silver, and the silver 
buckle still remains, and here at the side is a silver sheath which is 
empty. It once held a dagger, and as soon as I saw it I knew this was 
the murderer of Samuel Jennings. He stabbed him with his dagger, 
and took to the mountains to escape. Straight down yonder you look 
into the cafion of the Bonanza mine. You can see the roof of the power 
house, A climb up by the waterfall and over the mesa would bring you 
to the rise of the mountain. It was evening, you will remember, and 
you know what a storm there was that night. Wandering about here 
he lost his footing and fell into this cleft of the rocks, where he would 
remain unseen by any one approaching except in the direction I hap- 
pened tocome. A man might lie in such a spot till doomsday undiscov- 
ered. It wasamere chance I climbed so far. Now I thought you were 
the one who would be interested. I am as sureof ailthis as any one can 
be. But you still have the dagger. All you need to do is to fit it to the 
sheath,” 

Burke had stooped and quickly removed the belt. He rubbed the 
buckle free from the dust and sand which encumbered it. It was black 
with oxidization, but he could trace the figures deeply engraved upon it. 
It appeared to answer the description given by the man who had sold the 
silver-handled dagger to the owner of the belt. 

“This comes just ten years too late,’’ he said, ‘but it will secure the 
Indian’s release. I will take immediate steps to that end,’’ He looked 
up quickly at his friend, ‘‘This will make a nine-days’ wonder,”’ he 
added. ‘‘I waut to have time to arrange matters undisturbed. Please 
say nothing about it until I give you leave.” 

“*As you please,’’ replied Nelson. ‘‘It will make a thrilling article 
for the papers.” 
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“It is a strange thing,’’ Burke reflected. ‘‘ Murder will out at last.’ 

A few hours later the two men were together in Burke’s office at Hil- 
ton where the lawyer unlocked an unused drawer and took out the fa- 
mous dagger. It fitted the sheath as a hand fits a glove. While Burke 
sat and mused Nelson went to a closet where a rifle stood and where ma- 
terials for cleaning it were stored, and extracting the latter he busied 
himself with rubbing up the silver buckle, sheath and handle until all 
shown as bright as new. Burke aroused himself, went to his desk and 
began to write hastily. Time had flown during the long tramp up and 
down the mountain. Dorothea had promised to call for him in her low 
cart and drive him home. It was the first time she had been so far in 
mouths, and it was to be a gala occasion, 

A tap came at the door, and his wife entered. “I meant to take you 
by surprise,’’ she said. ‘‘I fastened the horse at the store. How do you 
do, Mr. Nelson. I have not seen you for a long time. I hope you will 
come oftener now to Casa Blanca, We have a little new lady in the 
house to help do the honors.” 

While Nelson answered her with his brightest smiles Burke hastily 
gathered up his papers, as well as the dagger and its sheath, and thrust 
them within the desk, which he locked—forgetting the buckle which 
Nelson was rubbing. 

Dorothea smiled at her husband, then turned at some remark of Nel- 
son’s and noticed the shining object in his hand. 

‘* What have you there? ”’ she asked, while Nelson, at Burke’s warning 
frown, refrained from explanation. ‘‘ Why, where in the world did you 
get this?”’ she continued in an agitated tone, taking the buckle from 
him. ‘It looks like—yes it is, papa’s belt buckle! I cannot mistake 
it. There could not be another like it. It was given to him by an old 
Peruvian silversmith, who made it with his own hands, engraving on it a 
copy of theinscription of the sacred stone of the Incas; and here are 
papa’s initials on the back, E. F. What does it mean, Harry? What 
are you keeping from me?” Her voice rose almost to a scream, 

‘Wait for me outside,” whispered Burke to Nelson. “Say nothing 
till you see me again.” 

‘‘Tell me! tell me!’ urged Dorothea. ‘‘ Have you any news of him? 
Teil me what you have discovered ! ” 


[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 


IN THE DESERT. 


BY JULIBTTE ESTELLE MATHIS. 


A dreamin of Egypt thou, whose mountains |ift 
Their time-carved pyramids to brazen skies, 
Where fiercest flame in scarlet silence dies. 

Mysterious ruins scarred with storm and rift, 

Half buried by long centuries of drift, 

In eloquence profound majestic rise. 
Thy desert sphinx with apathetic eyes 

Sees unappalled the shifting sand-waves sift, 
Maintains inviolate her watch and ward 

O’er secrets safely sepultured, nor shows 
For prayers or tears where lost love found repose ; 

In desolation infinite doth guard 
Thy drear domain, a land of many woes 

Where men must sicken for the sweet green sward. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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It isn’t nearly so lonesome as it was a year ago to be an American who 
stops to think. 


The Colorado volunteer in the battle of Manila hit it off like a philos- 
opher all unconscious. ‘It was just like a big rabbit drive.’’ He liked 
it. But does the United States really mean to go in for human rabbit 
drives? 


There are good people whose major premise it is not to be vaccinated. 
There are people equally good who resolutely decline to tell a lie in the 
summer—because then the rattlesnakes are out, and a rattlesnake loves 
to bite a liar. 


A peculiar misfit in the ministry, the Rev. J. T. Coyle, of Oakland, 
Cal., approves of killing the Filipinos because Herod slaughtered the 
Innocents, He thinks Christ responsible for both massacres, and he 
believes in the ‘‘ discipline of slaughter.’’ If the foolkiller would only 
take time to shuffle off this mortal Coyle! 


There was a time when it was enough for Americans to know that a 
thing was right. Now they laugh at that standard, and ask if it’s ‘‘ busi- 
ness.”” We have got far enough along to understand that it doesn’t pay 
one little shopkeeper to lie and cheat; possibly we shall have brains 
enough to learn that it doesn’t pay a nation. 


HOW The Prince of Peace is as old-fogy as the Fathers of the Re- 
WE public. We have “outgrown” them all. The Syndicate in 
“GROW!” Washington (how little that name fits that city ! ) is sure that it 
can ‘‘serve God and Mammon.” But the devil must laugh to note how 
ill the buttered fools serve both. For as simple “ business,’’ this ‘ex- 
ansion ’’ is the most short-sighted speculation in our history. It will 

our costliest blunder. 


POINTS The Lion is glad once and again to agree with the Argonaut 
OF —which the gravest critic in America ranks with the LAND OF 
CONTACT. SUNSHINE, calling the pair ‘‘ the two best periodicals published 3 
on the Pacific Coast.’’ The Argonaut is making a powerful fight against E 
the material folly of swallowing the Philippines, The morals of the i 


matter ought to be enough ; but the Argonaut shows that ‘expansion i 
is not only bad morals but bad “‘ business.”’ 





Two The Sampson-Schley quarrel is amusing, to Americans who are 
KINDS OF not devoid of American history. Each admiral had a record 
MEN. before the Cuban campaign, and neither has changed his com- 


plexion. Admiral Sampson never had any Chilean embroilment—an 
episode which was either inconceivably stupid or wantonly wicked. Now 
Schley is not wicked. He merely knows no better. But an American 
admiral who doesn’t know any better, either at Valparaiso or at Cien- 
fuegos, is a — well; he isn’t a Dewey by a great deal. He also falis a 
good way short of being a Sampson. 
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Travelers are probably mistaken in declaring that Americans WHY 

are the most spiritless people among nations. We are not WE 
without spirit— we are simply too busy to notice when we DO NOT 
are walked upon, This is the reason why we ‘“stand’’ worse govern- 
ment in city, state and nation than England would “stand” for ten 
minutes. Even France and Spain would mob a Chicago mayor or Cali- 
fornia legislature—maybe even that worthy successor to Lincoln, Mr. 
Marcus Aurelius Hanna. Why don’t we? Well, it is partly because we 

are pretty busy, but mostly because we do not see. 


Unsnuffied speech is hardly to be expected of those whohave THE 
caught cold in their morals, By what grace of God are SILLY 
the Filipinos ‘‘ rebels?’’ Cannot the Associated Press find a WORD 
man with enough trepanning of Noah Webster to comprehend what the 
word means? A rebel is one who rises to dispute the established and 
recognized authority. We have mowed down a few thousand naked 
poor devils in Luzon ; but we never were their government. If France 
were tocome upon us, we would rather resist her entrance—but that 
would not make us rebels against France. 

We are used to the newspapers, of course, and do not expect much of 
them. For a generation they have been letting down the public stand- 
ards of morals, manners and taste; and daily they debauch our noble 
mother tongue before our very eyes— these pampered princes who 
might, with conscience, lead their people upward, but who prefer to 
be Tarquins. 





Doubtless there is no other man alive whose return from the WHY 


jaws of death could so much warm the cockles of the universal WE ALL 
heart as Kipling’s. We ‘thank whatever gods may be” for CARE. 
longer grace of him. Bravo, Man That Is—and Shall Be! And “‘ Good 
Hunting !’’ 


Why? Dothey who would give their heads for half his fame, who 
fever themselves in vain entreaty of the thing he picks up so carelessly 
and will so carelessly lay down—do they ever wonder why this stripling 
of thirty has, as the cowboy says, “the world by the tail, and a down- 
hill pull?” 

Is it because he is more brilliant than any other person now extant? 
No. More learned? Hardly. Lwuckier? Not at all. It is because 
with as much genius as any one of twenty men now in the public eye 
he has more sincerity than all of them put together. His Homeric eye- 
sight for the broad of things is no more from the Homeric head than 
from the Homeric heart. And that is the secret of Kipling—Heart. 
Naturally with brains enough to give it speech fitly. 

Imagine our presidential ‘‘ Liberator’’ writing the ‘‘ Recessional.’’ 
Nay! Imagine fin trying to translate it! 


; The Youth’s Companion which is read by over a million young ANOTHER 
q Americans of the stage wherein minds are molded, quotes ap- FOR THE 
provingly from a book called 4 Ranchwoman in New Mexico, FOOL-KILLER. 
several silly and serious libels on some hundred thousand American citi- 
zens. Poor New Mexico has had to stand the books of Mrs. Wallace, and 
the Eickemaiers, and Mr. Reed, and others, who knew little and cared 
less about the country; but the ‘“‘Ranchwoman’’ is not only the most ig- 
norant of the list, but certainly the only one who is wilfully mendacious. 
Her assertions and her stories are as false as foolish, and could impose 
only on those as ignorant as herself. 

The Mexicans of New Mexico are not ‘‘a mongrel race.” They do 
not “speak a mongrel tongue.’’ They speak better Spanish than the 
‘‘Ranchwoman”’ writes English. It is archaic—the Spanish of the 
Conquest, enbalmed in the amber of desert isolation. But the Spanish 
of Don Quixote is good enough for scholars still, if it isn’t for the illit- 
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erate tourists. The Lion knows the language and the people of New 
Mexico, and respects them both. 

The unconscienced ‘‘ Ranchwoman’’ will never know anything thor- 
oughly. She doesn’t care to. Her aim is to be smart, and she isn’t 
within a mile of hitting. 

She says, for instance, that there is no ‘‘umbrella’’ in New Mexico 
Spanish, but that it’s called “ article-to-be-held-above-the-head-as-a-pro- 
tection-from-the-weather.’’ Now no one in these days is surprised at a 
falsehood, but so silly a falsehood is rather rare. Probably no periodical 
in America, outside of Boston, would be provincial enough to swallow 
it. The lady and the editor evidently never heard of such a word as 
“parasol,” If they did they didn’t Leow it was Spanish. Parasol is 
‘for the sun.”’ An umbrella in Spanish is paraguas ‘‘ for the waters.’’ 
It is paraguas in New Mexico, Mexico, Central America, Peru, Chile, 
Spain, the Philippines, everywhere that Spanish is spoken. Only a very 
loose-minded prevaricator would invent Mrs. Ranchwoman’s stories, and 
only a very provincial could ever believe them. 


And speaking of hands (as we did last month), what does the 

average American with them even when he has two instead of 

one and a half? Handle his knife and fork properly, dress 
himself and “make change?’’ That’s nearly all. And as evolution 
never makes a mistake, what he does will pretty soon be all he can. 
Animal organs retain only the uses to which they are put. The horse 
once had as many toes per foot as man, and twice as many feet. But 
since he got into the habit of walking on his thumbnail, the four thumb- 
nails are all he has left. 

Now in all the providence and love of our all-mother, Nature, the 
human hand is the most wonderful mechanism. She meant it to be ade- 
quate for any mundane utility. It is furnished for any task on earth. It 
can do anything any machine can, and do it far better. Only those 
whose world is machine-made, those who have not known the finer 
workmanship of the unhurried fist, are ignorant of this great truth —a 
great truth, but a very simple one, since it resolves to the formula “ God, 
who made man, is bigger than man, who made machines.” 

God put just as many bones in your hands and mine as in anyone’s, 
yet Herrman was a marvel to us, and lived off us, fatlier than we did 
ourselves, because he got use of his hands. We areas full-sinewed as 
carpenter and jeweler and shoemaker— but we pay to have a box made 
or a stone set or a slipper erected. Partly because we think we can use 
our time better, and leave specialties to the specialists — but partly be- 
cause we have buried our own hands beyond at hope of resurrection. 
Often we could use better the money we give these men who have tanght 
their hands to one thing well, and who live upon the fact that we have 
mostly thrown away our own hands. Nature gave man the fins (for by 
& late ‘‘deal’’ we are ascended from the fishes) to do well enough any- 
thing on earth that needs to be done. Whereby he falls short of the 
ability he disregards his mother, robs himself of pleasure—for the 
largest joy on earth is mastery — and is degenerate. ft is a bad time for 
the wall when it forgets the dignity of the human paw. 


The Cubans _— for independence were ‘‘patriots,’’ The 
Filipinos fighting for independence are “ wunleees natives.’’ 


FOOT Spain shot them down by the dozen to confirm her brutal 


tyranny. We shoot them down by the hundred to civilize and uplift 
them, Gomezisa hero. Aguinaldo is a rebel dog, and we cannot do 
much until he is ‘‘eliminated.”” Which means, in polite language, until 
he is killed off somehow. We do not condescend to treat with the Phil- 
ippine rebels. What business have they to a voice in the disposition of 
their lives and liberties? Let them come begging like dogs, and in our 
great mercy we will let them live—under our thumb. 
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Certain periodicals which believe them- 
. selves literary have intermittent fevers of 
dient electing an ‘‘American Academy’’ by voice of 
a3 their readers. There is no need of nominating lackeys 
for our Immortals—them we have always with us. As for 
the tin Academicans thus straw voted, there cannot be much comfort to 
them in being used for a paper doll election. And unhappily, at this 
writing, most of the American Immortals are dead. 


In all the Cadmean crop of ‘‘war books,”’ not one outranks KENNAN 
George Kennan’s Campaigning in Cuba; only half a dozen, ON 
perhaps, at the outside, come into the same category at all. 

With a clearer head, a larger experience and a higher conscientiousness 
than almost any of the other writers who have exploited the late un- 
pleasantness, this quiet, balanced fellow who long ago learned that the first 

uisite in honest literature is to find oud; this genuine explorer who 
made all the world ring with Siberia in his time, has done something for 
the Cuban campaign as different from what anyone else has done with 
the same theme as reason diflers from the mouth. 

Mr. Kennan went to Cuba as vice-president of the Red Cross. He had 
facilities for seeing whatever was worth it. He has nothing to say for or 
against the war ; no cheap trash about Spanish cruelty. But he saw the 
campaign and he tells what it was. His account is a terrible arraign- 
ment of the management of Alger and Shafter. He never shouts. He 
has no sore head in sight. He tells the truth as he saw it, coolly, dis- 
passionately and without fear or favor. It is a quiet book throughout, a 
remarkable piece of war literature ; and as engrossing as it is convince 
ing. The brilliant “roasts’’ of Shafter by Richard Harding Davis car- 
ried no weight with any thoughtful person, for Mr. Davisis known. He 
is wonderfully smart, but shallow, vain beyond credence, and lacking 
the fine conscience which makes a man bound to énow before he tells 
But Mr. Kennan is of other stock ; and it will require something apo- 
calyptic to acquit from his measured charges those who were responsi- 
ble for what seems to have been the worst managed campaign in civil- 
ized history. The Century Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


If there are a good many things to dishearten an American THE OLD 


THE 
CUBAN 


these days—in the tuberculosis of our politics, our literature FUR 


and our conscience — so, thank heaven, there are many things 
to prop his liver and give him a hopeful digestion. One very large com 
fort is that there are such men at work as Dr. Elliott Coues, the historian 
of Lewis and Clark, and, by growing stages, of our Saxon pioneering of 
the Far West in general. Such men as this veteran of the frontier, this 
1ipe, sane scholar, this tireless crusader for the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth in history — well, they are what the United States is short- 
eston, We have been developing more Trusts than scholars; but there 
is something besides money in American blood, when it has a chance to 
work out. 

A keen eye for fact, and one as keen for shams and for the curbstone 
history that does so much overtime in the West; a sound judgment; a 
wide learning in books and in the larger documents of the field ; agen 
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ial humor and a sharp wit —these are part of the equipment Dr. Coues 
is “heeled” withal. No other one man at present is doing so much for 
Western history ; none has ever done it better on any considerable scale. 
Dr. Coues’s edition of Fowler’s Journal has already been mentioned in 
these pages. His second issue in ‘‘The American Explorer Series’’ isa 
still more important work —the ‘‘ Personal Narrativeof Charles Larpen- 
teur,’’ Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri (1833-1872). 
No original document ever before threw quite so much light on the 
wild, mean, gallant era of the great Western trade in pelts ; the roman- 
tic heyday of the Hudson Bay Company and the American Fur Com- 
pany. The dangers, the hardships, the robust honesty to an employer, 
the heartless dishonesty toward the Indian customer — these have never 
been (and again never will be) more unconsciously or more clearly 
ainted than in this narrative of a man who was so much in the thick of 
it all. The fur trade was more than half the foundation of our West ; 
and Dr. Coues has given us, in form as interesting as it is valuable, and 
peppered with his critical but human notes, our very best view of it. If 
he had never done anything else for American scholarship, this Larpen- 
teur document, in two handsome volumes, would give him a monument 
in the heart of every American who thinks brains are as important as 
brass buttons. N. Y., Francis P. Harper. 


There is a charm of its own about Zhe Two Standards,a 


SECOND vital novel of modern English life by Rev. Wm. Barry. It is 


HOW 


NOVEL. written from a full heart and a full head, and has thereby the 
human quality which is the soul of fiction. There isa rich store of color, 
the characters are real, and the story as a whole is genuinely interesting. 
The Century Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


An unusually handsome book, and a book of almost universal 


OUR FATHERS interest, is Alice Morse Earle’s Home Life in Colonial Days. 


AND 


Lived. Mrs. Karle, of course, is conceded to be of the highest authority 
on this and kindred topics. She writes with infectious enthusiasm, and 
she has the saving sense of real discrimination. 

Now to all of us, this work is of vital use. Nearly all of us had fathers; 
few of us know half as much of their lives as we should. And Mrs, 
Earle makes vital that old, untelephoned, but substantially better life of 
the simpler, happier men and women who had the honor to beget us. 
The book is rich with admirable photographs of scores of things we 
never knew—the slow but dignified furnitures of our forefathers. The 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.50. Los Angeles, for sale by C. C. Parker. 


The Gospel of the Stars is one of the ever increasing class of 


STILL THEY books for leaky minds. It is a sober reversion to the super- 





FAD. stitions of astrology—which of course it calls a “ Science.” 
Every half-baked guessworker is a “ scientist,’’ nowadays. Myth is one 
of the most interesting of studies; and, properly approached, astrology 
is as fascinating as any other savage superstition. So this volume, writ- 
ten eagerly and rather well by an Oxford graduate (for colleges do not 
guarantee sanity) may well interest the judicious as showing how easily 
a little unhinging can bend the modern mind back upon the first crude 
attitudes of human thought. The trouble is that such books are more 
read by the people who are of their own grade of intelligence than by 
those who are aboveit. The Continental Pub. Co., N. Y. 


An audible noise is making over Edwin Markham’s ‘‘ The Man with 
the Hoe,” and amid it all comes considerable justice to the California 
poet. It seems, however, to fit California newspapers to be provincial. 
As Life remarks, California may think it has ‘‘discovered’’ Markham ; 
but the slow East discovered him long since, and is not surprised even 
by ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe.” 
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A real loss to American literature was the fire which destroyed the es- 
tablishment of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. One of the largest book 
houses in the world, one of the most honorable and unsullied publishing 
firms, the McClurgs were also among the foremost bibliophiles ; and the 
fire destroyed a vast collection of rare works, of which many cannot be 
replaced. 

Sinaloa [lustrado is a ‘‘ write-up,” in English and Spanish, of the 
Mexican State of Sinaloa. The illustrations are mostly commercial ; 
but they are of use in showing the material progress of one of the minor 
but promising members of the Sister Republic. J. R. Southworth, San 
Francisco. 

When 7h%e Book Buyer was younger than it is now, this critic remarked 
that its book reviews were rather ‘‘too good to be true.’’ Since then 
the Book Buyer has fully emerged from trade optimism, and is now not 
only a genuine magazine but one of the most useful and artistic. 


Bird Lore is a very attractive and authoritative little bi-monthly just 
launched by the Macmillan Co., ‘‘ devoted to the study and protection 
of birds.’’ Frank M. Chapman is editor. Harrisburg, Pa. $1 a year. 


For the Honor of a Child is a love-story by Beulah Downey Hanks; 
with clean love, considerable plausibility and more excitement than the 
average. The Continental Pub. Co., 25 Park Place, N. Y. (Cloth) 75c. 


One of the gravest critical reviews in America announces the publica- 
tion of a new “ Plane and Solid Germany.”’ An authoritative text-book 
on this subject will have no more interested reader than the Kaiser. 


A brave candle in this naughty world went out in the death of M. A. 
Woolf, whose drawings of Poorer New York in Zi/e have been for many 
years among the most human things in American illustration. 


The Bookman shows large footprints of prosperity. However one 
may incline to measure Prof. Peck’s gambols, his monthly is as far as 
possible from being dull. 


The University Publishing Co., N. Y., issues the following standard 
works in cheap but neat editions (single numbers 12% cents, yearly 
subscription $1.75; double numbers 20 cents, yearly subscription $2.50.) 


The Last of the Mohicans, Cooper ; cloth ; condensed for use in schools. 

Bound neatly in paper all the following : 

No. 2. The Pilot, by J. Fennimore Cooper ; condensed for use in schools, with intro- 
ductory and explanatory notes. 

No. 4. The Alhambra, by Washington Irving ; condensed for use in schools. 

Double Number 8. The Deerslayer ; by J. Fennimore Cooper ; condensed for use iu 
schools, with explanatory notes. 

Double No.9. The Lady of the Lake, by Sir Walter Scott ; with introduction and 
explanatory notes. 

No. 12 Haroid—The Last of the Saxon Kings, by Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton ; condensed 
for use in schools, with introductory and explanatory notes. 

No. 17. The Sketch Book ; eight selections, by Washington Irving ; with introduc- 
tion and ee notes. 

No. 18. Ninety-Three. A Story of the French Revolution, by Victor Hugo ; abridged 
for use in schools ; with an introduction and explanatory notes. 

Double No. 19. Two Years Before the Mast, by Richard H. Dana, Jr.; abridged for 
school reading ; with an introduction and explanatory notes. 

No. 20. The Snow-Image and other Twice Told Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; 
abridged for school reading ; with introductory and explanatory notes. 

No. 21. Evangeline. A Tale of Acadia, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; edited 
with introduction and notes by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., P. H. D. 

No. 22. Little Nell, from Old Curiosity Shop, by Charles Dickens; abridged for 
school reading ; with introductory and explauatory notes. 

Double No. 24 Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott ; abridged for school reading ; with 
introductory and explanatory notes. 

Double No. 26. Poems of Knightly Adventure; selected and edited by Edward 
— Hale, Jr. (published quarterly— yearly subscription for four numbers—7 
cents). 

Double No. 27. The Water Witch, by J. Fennimore Cooper ; condensed for use in 
schools ; with an introduction and notes. Published quarterly; yearly subscription to 
four numbers, 75 cents. 
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BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM 
MATTER Happiness does not depend so much upon the approval of oth- 
OF PONE. ers as upon our ability to bear their disapproval with fortitude. 


Restiveness under any man’s displeasure implies the same sub- 
tile compliment involved in the desire for his good opinion. To expect, 
therefore, the admiration of suobs indicates inherent snobbery. When 
we forsake a man’s ideals we must be prepared to forego his admiration. 
Strength of character consists in ability to endure with serenity the pity 
of one’s inferiors—and one’s inferiors are all those who possess fewer in- 
ternal, and therefore require more external, sources of happiness. 

A CIVILIZED The line of demarcation between the civilized and the uncivil- 
THEORY. ized is capacity .for the enjoyment of an idea. The uncivilized 
enjoy nothing but the tangible. With them happiness is syn- 
onymous with content, The higher we go in the scale of development 
the more ungratified wants we find ; but these are never a source of un- 
happiness, being always based upon intellectual desire and therefore pos- 
sible of realization, Even unrealized they furnish an antidote for dis- 
appointment. The man or woman who wants a beautiful copy of a book 
because he loves the author and loves beauty has a source of unfailing 
joy in his two loves beside which the gratification of his wish to exter- 
nalize it fades into shadowy insignificance. 
NOT WHAT, The gulf between the state of this man or woman and the gnaw- 
BUT WHY. ing discontent of him who wants a gold-mounted harness be- 
cause his neighbor’s horses are bound in silver, is the gulf 
which yawns between civilization and barbarism. It is not in what we 
want but in why we want it that the good or evil lies. 
TO REASSURE We all need to say these things to ourselves over and over, 
OURSELVES. commonplace though they are. And the American woman 
who commits so many crimes against beauty in her zeal for 
ashion should not cease to say them until she acknowledges, to herself 
at least, that she covers the source of her alleged intellect with the dead 
bodies of birds that once sang, and with flowers that never could have 
bloomed, not, as she tries to think, because she loves the beautiful but 
because she fears the foolish. 
ITS PRACTICAL If those who cry out against the study of art as umpractical 
SIDE. could be persuaded that its influence would ever be felt in mil- 
linery, Schools of Design would spring up among us as by 
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magic; but so long as the modern woman continues to skewer to her 
lovely head a tray of cotton violets and stuffed poultry when she goes 
forth to join others of her feathered tribe in the study of the ‘ Influence 
of Medieval Art on the Evolution of Morals,” the ordinary mind will 
continue to reel a little in its effort to follow the windings of her logic. 
Charity is not the only virtue that should begin at home. 

The fitness of anything to its use is a patent of nobility. It is THE APPLICATION 
for this reason that the working man’s dress, no matter how OF IT 
cheap or coarse, is dignified— even picturesque—while his wife’s 
is tawdry. The women of a republic where mistress and maid have a 
right to the same ideals and access to the same fashion plates, carry a 
burden of responsibility to art unknown to those who live where class 
distinction forbids poverty to imitate wealth. The vagaries of the Amer- 
ican woman of fashion, repeated in sleazy material and frowsy feathers 
in every assemblage and on every street corner, are becoming a public 
torture for which she should be called to account; nor should she be 
allowed to wipe out her debt to society by writing a paper on the Re- 
naissance. How are we to know that she is artistically ‘‘in her right 
mind” except as she is “clothed ” ? 

We are all prone to excuse ourselves for blindly followingthe OUR READINESS 
blind by urging our unwillingness to be conspicuous, This TO FORGIVE 
shallow pretense is forever on the lips of those who throw aside 
even their light burden of common sense in the race for social display. 

When good taste, dignity, and unselfishness become eccentricities, con- 
ventionality becomes a vice. Even the most modest soul prefers to be 
conspicuous when visiting a ‘‘ Home for the Feeble Minded.” 

Social conventions are valuable only in so far as they conserve THEIR ONLY 
mental force for higher ends. Politeness is the fractional cur- WEIGHT. 
rency of good will and enables us to hoard our originality for 
larger effort. We always merge it in the thing it represents. The man 
does not doff his hat to the woman he snatches from under the feet of a 
runaway horse. To uncover in her presence has been his lifelong ex- 
pression of willingness to sacrifice himself for her when the occasion 
should arise. It is his tribute to maternity. As she will risk her life 
that men may live, he will risk his that women may not die. 

To neglect or sneer at the amenities of life argues a selfish dis- THE VIRTUE 

respect for one’s kind. To say that if one’s heart is right he OF FORMS. 
need acquire no formalities, is to say that if one have ideas he 
has no need of speech. When Stevenson wrote of ‘‘absolutely manner- 
less Americans’’ he did not mean that we were devoid of that which 
good manners represents. There is no lack of humanity among us, but 
traditional modes of expressing it are few and much too lightly esteemed. 
That we as a people should be without deportment, courtesy, and de- 
corum is perhaps inevitable. These things belong to courts. But having 
made every man a king and every woman a queen it might not be 
amiss for us to treat them with some of the outward deference which 
belongs to their state. Certainly something is needed to help them keep 
in mind the solemnity of their office. 

Deep down in our democracy we find an inherited love of UNDER THE 
titles. The least gentle among us is jealous of his right to be SURFACE. 
called a gentleman. Men have stabbed each other to prove 
themselves of gentle blood. Is there no significance in the American 
rummaging among the relics of his dead and dust ancestors for some 
claim on the royalty they fought to free him from? Did we shed our 
symbols before we were rid of our superstitions? Or are we but affecting 
new superstitions because of our innate love of symbols ? 


South Pasadena 
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A CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. 


BY PRES. GEO. W. WHITE 


ROBABLY few people realize the vast interests in- 
volved in the preservation of the forests of our 


= they have been in course of unwatched growth from 100 


to 2000 years. The total annual product of wood mate- 
rial consumed in the United States is estimated by the 
Forestry Division of the Department of Agriculture of 
our government, to be of the value of $1,000,000,000, at 
least. It represents 18,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood, 
or the annual increase in wood growth on 400 000 000 
acres. This is eight times the value of the entire out- 
put, annually, of gold and silver; three times the value of 
the combined annual output of gold, silver and coal, and 
also three times the value of the annual wheat crop. 
Ranking manufactures of all kinds as first in importance 
of all our industries, and putting agriculture in the second place, the 
forest product occupies the third place. Indeed it is a close second. 
More than 300,000 people are engaged in the direct manufacture of for- 
est products alone. At the present rate of consumption the forest lands 
of the United States cannot long supply the enormous demands made 
upon them. Already the greater part of the white pine has been cut. 

Yet this country had originally a magnificent heritage of forest re- 
sources. This will be clearly seen when it is remembered that the total 
forest area is estimated at 700.000,000 acres, or 36% per cent. of the total 
land area, not including Alaska. 

The timber losses by fire alone, amount to an aggregate of $20 000,000 
annually. So serious is the menace toour forest resources both from too 
rapid consumption and from fires, that at last the United States govern- 
ment, and the various state governments, are awaking to the fact that 
something must speedily be done to prevent, or soon our forests will be 
destroyed beyond all possibility of restoration. 

It seems strange that with the European systems of forestry in opera- 
tion so long, in some form, and showing such immense benefits, the 
proper care of our American forests should have been so long neglected. 

It is only since 1891 that the government has been taking active steps 
to preserve these vast resources. Since that date up to 1898 by authority 
of congressional action, the president had set apart nearly 40,000,000 
acres as forest reserves. By act of congress in 1897 the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to institute measures for the proper care of these 
reserves; under this act, also, large additional reserves have been made— 
some in California. Several of the States have taken up the matter; 
notably New York, Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and California. 

In these laudable efforts at forest preservation, one serious difficulty 
has already been encountered, viz., the lack of trained men to undertake 
forest management. In Europe where this important business has been 
so long prosecuted, schools of forestry were early established, and they 
have sent out a large number of skilled foresters, whose efficiency is 
proved by the important place which forest products hold in the list of 
European sources of revenue. The magnitude of this industry in 
Europe may be seen from a single illustration, For thecare of the State 
forests belonging to the Kingdom of Prussia, consisting of 6,000,000 
acres, there are employed about 5000 officers of whom 900 have received 
thorough technical education in the schools of forestry, in preparation 
for their duties. Although the total cost of this service amounts to the 


_ country. The forest is nature’s great unaided 
\ contribution to the welfare of the human race. Its mag- 
Ts nificent crops are yielded simply by the harvesting, after 
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enormous sum of $2,500,000 annually yet so profitable is the industry 
that this large cost constitutes not more than 20 per cent of the gross 
receipts from the forests thus cared for. 
In this country the situation is very different. There are only three 
schools of forestry in the United States, none of which are more than 
two vears old; one in connection with Cornell University, at Ithaca, New 
York, one at Biltmore, North Carolina, on the Vanderbilt estate, and one 
just established in connection with the University of Southern California, 
at Los Angeles—so the men trained in forestry in this country are few. 

In California, where the reservations amount to 8,507,204 acres, about 

one-half of which are in Southern California, the forest covering in- 
volves more vital interests, perhaps, than in any other section of the 
United States, for here not only is the wood product to be considered, 
but the water sources, so vital to all agricultural and horticultural inter- 
ests, are directly and strongly affected by the forest conditions. It was 
clearly seen that the situation in Southern California presents problems 
peculiar to itself, and which must be studied on the ground. Hence the 
necessity for a local school. The University of Southern California, 
already established in the city of Los Angeles, with various professional 
as well as literary departments, consented to undertake the organization 
of the forestry school, putting its fine laboratories, museum and library, 
together with the work of some members of its faculty, into the service 
of the new department. A number of gentlemen of large experience in 
forestry matters, and prominent in the movement for forest preservation, 
consented to become members of the Faculty. As the work is entirely 
for the benefit of the public interests, it was decided to offer the instruc- 
tion practically free in order to induce students to enter upon preparation 
for service in this important industry. 

The Faculty as at present constituted, consists of Mr. Abbot Kinney, 
who was mainly instrumental in the organization of the school ; Mr. T. 
P. Lukens of Pasadena; Mr. A. H. Koebig of San Bernardino; Mr. H. 
Hawgood of Los Angeles ; Mr. J. B. Lippincott, Los Angeles; Mr. T.S. 
Van Dyke, Los Angeles; Mr. Harvey C. Stiles, Redlands; Mr. A. 
Campbell-Johnson, Garvanza; S. M. Woodbridge, Los Angeles; L. J. 
Stabler, Professor of Chemistry and Physics, and O. P. Phillips, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, in the University of Southern California. President 
Geo. W. White of the University has the direct supervision of the 
school. The course of study will cover the following ground : 

1. Silviculture. Principles of arboriculture, crop-production, nursery 
practice, and forest planting. 

2. Forest Protection. Methods of guarding against fires, insects, 
erosion, and trespass, 

3. Forest Regulation, 


State and National. 
4. Forest Administration, Plans of forestry service, both as to sup- 


erintendence and actual labor in care of reserves. 

5. Forest Hydrography. Relation of forest covering to rainfall, 
water supply, irrigation systems, storage reservoirs, etc. 

6. Zimber Physics, Wood Technology, and Soil Physics. Properties 
of woods, by-products, physiology of trees, preparation of woods for 
market, relation of soils to tree growth, and forest botany. 

7. Relation of Forests to Game and Fish. 

8. History of Forestry in Other Countries. 

As the organization of the school was not effected until late in the 
year, the course this year will cover only three months, consisting of 
three lectures per week. It is planned to expand the course for another 
year, and to make the instruction sufficiently extensive to render the 
graduates expert foresters. Field practice will be taken up in the sum- 
mer. It is expected that graduates will be able to find ready employ- 


Principles of systems of management, both 


ment as patrolmen on the reservations. 
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C, M. Davis Eng. ¢ SAN PEDRO HARBOR AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED. 


voint Fermin Light-house 1, San Pedro 4, Terminal Island 4, Long Beach 5, Los Angeles, 6, Southern Pacific Ry 














SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 


BY H. &. BROOK, 


HERE will be held on the 26th and 

27th inst., in Los Angeles and San 

Pedro, a grand jubilee, in celebra- 

tion of the actual commencement of work on 
the government deep-water harbor. 

The final letting of the contract and the 
commencement of preliminary work on the 
big breakwater at San Pedro is undoubtedly 
the most important event for Los Angeles 
and Southern California that has happend 
since the arrival of the Santa Fé railway 
system. The latter was the immediate cause 
of the great boom of 1886-87, and the sub- 
sequent wonderful growth of Los Angeles. 
The establishment of a deep-water harbor 
at San Pedro promises still greater things. 
It means not onlya third transcontinental 
road, but the development of far-reaching 
commercial activity. 

San Pedro is a seaport town of Los Ange- 
les county, 22 miles south of Los Angeles 
city, with which it is connected by the 
Southern Pacific and Terminal Railways. 





Photo. by Flower American Eng. Co It also has regular communication with the 
THE FIRST LOAD OF ROCK. main ports along the coast of California be- 


tween San Francisco and San Diego, by 
means of the vessels of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, which call 
regularly every few days. 

The parties to the dispute regarding the selection of a site for a govern- 
ment deep-water harbor on the coast of this county have been the people 
of Southern California on the one side and a wealthy corporation on the 
other. Most of the shipping of Southern California has, from the earliest 
times, been done through San Pedro, where there is a harbor that has 
been gradually improved by the government at an expense of less than 
$1,000,000, until the depth of water on the bar at low tide has been in- 
creased from eighteen inches to over fourteen feet—sufficient to accom- 
modate coasting vessels but not foreign commerce. After several pre- 
vious reports favoring San Pedro as a site for a government deep-water 
harbor, a board of army engineers, appointed in 1890, again, in the fol- 
lowing year, awarded the preference to that site. The Southern Pacific 
Company, which favored the open roadstead at Santa Monica, where it 
could control the situation at the big wharf, brought influence to 
bear in Congress and defeated an appropriation for San Pedro. Public 
bodies and public-spirited citizens of Los Angeles worked diligently, and 
another board of five army engineers was appointed to examine the San 
Pedro and Santa Monica sites. In December, 1892, the board reported, 
once more strongly in favor of San Pedro. 

It was supposed that this would end the matter, but it did not. When 
Congress met, the influence of the company was again manifest. Sur- 
reptitious work wascarried on in Washington to cajole legislators, and 
in Los Angeles, to influence public opinion. In spite of this, all public 
bodies of this city, and all political conventions which met here in the 
fall of 1892, declared in favor of the people’s site—for a free harbor, open 
to all lines of transportation that might desire to reach it. 

The struggle then became exciting, when an organization known as 
the Free-Harbor League was formed in Los Angeles to further the cause of 
the people’s harbor. Delegations were sent to Congress to present the 














YARDS OF THE SAN PEDRO LUMBER CO., ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE INNER HARBOR, 
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American Eng. Co YARDS OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LUMBER CO., EAST SIDE OF INNER HARBOR. Photo, 87 Putnam. 
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case for the people, where they were nobly supported by the representa- 
tives of California in both houses, notably by Senator White, who made 
a grand appeal for San Pedro. 

In spite of desperate efforts, and after the House committee had taken 
the remarkable course of recommending the large appropriation of 
$2,998,000 for Santa Monica, the question was finally referred to another 
commission of five persons, composed of three civil engineers to be ap- 
pointed by the President, one member of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and one naval officer, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
their decision to be final as to the expenditure of $2,998,000, either at 
San Pedro or at Santa Monica. 

This committee met in Los Angeles. After holding sessions and exam- 
ining the two sites, during a period of several weeks, the members re- 
turned to Washington to make out their report, which was in favor of 
San Pedro. 

Since then a contract has been let to Heldmaier & Neu of Chicago, 
the lowest bidders, for a sum amounting to less than half of the appro- 
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SHIPPING IN THE INNER HARBOR, 


priation, namely, $1,208,641. This is a striking refutation of the argu- 
ment advanced by some who opposed the appropriation on the ground 
that the work could not be done for the amount named. The contract- 
ors have already commenced preliminary work in building lighters and 
taking out rock on Santa Catalina Island. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this work to Los 
Angeles and to Southern California, The expenditure of over a million 
dollars, mostly for labor, is of itself something, but thatis to be the least 
important feature. The location of the harbor at San Pedro renders cer- 
tain the immediate construction of a third transcontinental railroad to 
Salt Lake City, through some of the richest iron, precious metal and 
coal fields of the country, besides shortening the route to the East about 
three hundred miles. Then, the construction of the harbor insures the 
supremacy of Los Angeles as the commercial metropolis of the South- 
west—as a great entrepot on the line of shortest communication, by the 
easiest grade, between the Orient and the Occident. When that other 
great enterprise, the Nicaragua Canal, shall be completed, Los Angeles 
and the southern country will be in a position to take full advantage of 
the benefits that will accrue therefrom. 
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SHOWING PROTECTION AFFORDED BY CATALINA ISLAND TO 


SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co ON THE TRAIL TO WILSON’S PEAK. 























SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA POINTS OF 
INTEREST. 


CORES of interesting places may be visited in a day's 
journey from Los Angeles at smail expense, while a 
trip of two days’ duration will cover almost any 
point in the seven southern counties. Residents of 
Los Angeles are fortunate in being located within 
easy distance of the ocean. There is no thickly 
settled section of the county that is more than thirty 
miles from the beach, and probably 90 per cent of 
the population of the county live within a distance 
of twenty-five miles of the breakers, so that a sea 

bath is easy of accomplishment, without relinquishing the business 

of the day. 
The mountains also are within easy reach of the city, and improved 
means of communication have made them attainable even by invalids 
SANTA MoOnIcA. Santa Monica, seventeen miles from Los Angeles, 
is one of the best known and most popular of the seaside resorts of Los 
Angeles county. It is located on a wide bay, that bears some resem 
blance to the Bay of Naples. It is a well improved and progressive 
little city, with paved streets, cement sidewalks, business blocks and 
hundreds of charming residences, surrounded by flower gardens and 
shade trees. The climate is almost perfect, there being little difference 
between the summer and winter temperature. There isa pavilion and 
hot plunge and a large modern hotel. About three miles north of town 
is Santa Monica Cation, a picturesque ravine. Near by is a State agri- 
cultural experiment station. Here, also, is the long wharf of the South- 

ern Pacific Company. The National Soldiers’ Home, with about 2000 

inmates, is three miles inland from Santa Monica. The transportation 

facilities of Santa Monica are unexceiled. It is reached by the South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fé railroad systems, also by an electric line, the 

Los Angeles Pacific, which runs cars every half hour, from early morn- 

ing until after 1! o'clock. Round trip fare 50 cents. 

REDONDO. Redondo, seventeen miles from Los Angeles, is a seaside 
resort and shipping port that was laid out about twelve years ago. It 
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has become quite an important 
shipping point, and is visited 
by thousands of health seekers 
during the summer. There is 
a large hotel, swimming bath, 
pebble beach and a fine nursery, 
where a specialty is made of 
carnations Redondo is reached 
by the Santa Fé and Redondo 
railways. Round trip fare 50c. 

LONG BEACH, distant twenty- 
two miles from Los Angeles, is 
a quiet family resort, with one 
of the finest stretches of hard 
level beach on the coast. There 
is a pleasure wharf and pavilion 
and a park, also several bath 
houses. Long Beach is the 
home of the Chautauqua so- 
ciety, which meets there every 
summer. Southern Pacific and 
Terminal railways. Round trip 
50 cents. 

SAN PEDRO. Twenty-two 
miles. San Pedro is the oldest 
shipping point of Southern 
California. The government is 
now commencing work on a 
large hreakwater to deepen the 
entrance to the harbor. Lum- 
ber and fish are the chief in- 
dustries. There is a sardine 
packing establishment at East 
San Pedro. 

Across the bay is Terminal 
Island, along narrow peninsula, 
where a number of attractive 
summer cottages have been 
built by Los Angeles people. 
There is a pleasure wharf here 
and excellent fishing and bath- 
ing. San Pedro is reached by 
the Southern Pacific and Term- 
inal railways aud Terminal Is- 
land by the Terminal railway 
Round trip 50 cents. 

CATALINA ISLAND. Santa 
Catalina Island is a picturesque 
mountainous island, about 30 
miles in length, and twenty 
miles fromthe mainland. The 
water here is remarkably calm 
and clear, so that marine 
growths may be seen at a depth 
of fifty feet or more. There is 
fine still-water bathing, fish in 
immense quantity, stage riding, 
goat hunting, and other attrac- 
tions. A comfortable hotel fur- 
nishes accommodations to visit 
ors, and a good band plays 
during the summer season. 
The island is conducted as an 
‘* up-to-date ’’ winter, as well as 
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SEAL ROCKS, CATALINA ISLAND, 


summer, resort, a steamship making trips from San Pedro. Catalina 
Island is reached either by the Southern Pacific or Terminal railway 
and steamship. Round trip from Los Angeles $2.50. 

SAN FERNANDO. San Fernando is noted for the old mission. Twenty- 
one miles north of Los Angeles. Southern Pacific railway ; fare 65 
cents. 

PASADENA. Pasadena is one of the best known cities of Southern 
California, located ten miles from Los Angeles, at an altitude of 829 
feet, in the foothills of the Sierra Madre range. Within twenty-five 
years it has grown from a sheep pasture to a beautiful city of nearly 
10,000 inhabitants, with well paved streets, handsome business blocks, 
large and tasteful churches and beautiful homes. There are nearly a 
hundred miles of graded, curbed and guttered streets. Pasadena is 
reached by three lines of steam railroad and by electric cars, which 
make the trip every fifteen minutes. Fare 10 to 15 cents. 

OSTRICH FARM. An exceedingly interesting point for visitors to Los 
Angeles is the ostrich farm at South Pasadena. Here are a number of 
big birds, which are raised for their plumes. Plucking takes place at 
regular intervals, notice of the same being given in the papers. Ostrich 
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L.A Eng VIEW OF ECHO MOUNTAIN FROM PASADENA,  Phote. by Maude 


nests, eggs and chicks may also be seen. The electric and Terminal 
railways run tothe farm. Admission is 25 cents. 

San GABRIEL, nine miles from Los Angeles, is famous as the site of 
one of the old missions, which is still in a good state of preservation. 
It is in the heart of the beautiful San Gabriel valley, and surrounded by 
orange groves and vineyards. Southern Pacific railway; fare 30 cents. 

Mount LOWE. Mount Lowe is reached by railroad, cable and elec- 
tric cars, the latter forming an interesting and ingenious system of 
mountain railway, which extends to Alpine Tavern, at a height of 
5000 feet. Here is a home-like mountain hotel, constructed of logs. 
Half way up is Echo Mountain, where there is another hotel and an 
observatory A wonderful view of the San Gabriel valley, with Los An- 
geles and the ocean in the distance, is obtained. The balmy air of these 
pine-clad mountain heights is very invigorating. The crests are often 
covered with snow, when only an hour’s ride below are oranges and 
roses. Some Los Angeles business men stop for several weeks in sum- 
mer on the mountain, coming to town every morning. Round trip 
tickets to Alpine Tavern are sold at $2.50. 

MouNT WILSON. This pop- 
ular mountain resort is 
reached by two trails, one 
starting from back of Pasa- 
dena and the other from Sier- 
ra Madre. Thedistance from 
each is about eight miles, and 
the trip may be made from 
the bottom of the trail either 
on foot or horseback. A 
stage connects every day with 
the Pasadena trail at that city, 
and with the Sierra Madre 
trail at Santa Anita, on the 
Southern California railway, 
sixteen miles from Los Ange- 
AMONG THE PINES. les, the fare from which point 
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is 30 cents. One dollar is charged for a burro from the foot of the 
trail to Martin’s camp, a comfortable resort near the summit. 

BALDWIN’S RANCH. This is a beautiful improved place in the San 
Gabriel Valley, belonging to E. J. Baldwin of San Francisco. It isa 
favorite resort for visitors, the trip being usually made in a tally-ho 
coach from Los Angeles, with Pasadena, Kinneloa, Sierra Madre Villa 
and San Gabriel Mission also as objective points. Parties are made up 
daily by hotel and livery men. 

THE Kire-SHAPFD TRACK. One of the excursions that should be 
made by all visitors to Los Angeles is that around the “ kite-shaped 
track ’’ of the Southern California railway. A special excursion is run 
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AT THE OSTRICH FARM, SOUTH PASADENA, 


from Los Angeles twice a week, making the complete circuit of the 
kite-shaped track in one day, allowing time at Redlands for a drive to 
Smiley Heights, and at Riverside for a drive down Magnolia avenue. 
Leaving Los Angeles at 9A. M., the traveler arrives home at 6:25 Pp. M., 
passing through the San Gabriel Valley, Pomona, Ontario, San Ber- 
nardino, Redlands, Colton, Riverside, Orange and Anaheim, the route 
traversing much of the highly improved territory in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. The fare for the round trip is $4.10. 

BEAR VALLEY. From San Bernardino an interesting trip may be 
made to Bear Valley, located high upin the mountains of the San Ber- 
nardino range. Here isa beautiful lake, which is a source of supply 
for the irrigation ditches in the valley below. There are forests of fir 
and other trees. At several points comfortable home-like inns have 
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been erected for the accommodation of travelers. The valley is reached 
by stage from San Bernardino 

SAN BUENAVENTURA. San Buenaventura—commonly known as 
** Ventura ’’—is the county seat of Ventura county, distant 83 miles 
from Los Angeles, on the Southern Pacific railway. It is a picturesque 
little seaside place, and many attractive excursions may be made from 
here, especially to the picturesque Ojai Valley, which Nordhoff, the 
writer, considered the most 
beautiful spot in Southern Cali- 
fornia. There is a Mission at 
Buenaventura, built in 1782, 
and still in a good state of 
preservation. 

SANTA BARBARA. The coast 
of Santa Barbara county has 
been called ‘‘the American 
Mentone.’’ With its mild 
balmy climate and sheltered 
location, between the foothills 
and the ocean, together with 
its wealth of semi-tropic 
flowers and plants, it bears 
much resemblance to the coast 
of the Mediterranean. Santa 
tarbara, distant 110 miles, is a 
beautiful city, in which many 
Eastern people of wealth and 
culture have made their homes. 
Fare, $3 35. 

SAN Dikco. San Diego, 
noted for its magnificent bay 
and equable climate, is 125 

ON THE ROAD TO OJAI, miles from Los Angeles, on 

the Surf Line of the Southern 

California railway, and only a few miles north of the Mexican line. It 

is a city of about 20,000 inhabitants, and has hotels, paved strects, elec- 

tric railways, etc , and modern in every respect. Among the trips to be 

made from San Diego is that across the border to old Mexico ; also the 

celebrated Sweetwater Dam. Across the bay from San Diego lies Coro- 

nado Beach, with one of the finest seaside hutels in the world, on the 
very edge of the broad Pacific. 

A few miles from San Diego is La Jolla with its caves and pictur 
esque shore erosions. 

Few sections, if any, can compete with Southern California in 
variety of scenery and the number of interesting points within a small 
radius from its metropolis. Wide as is its fame for winter climate its 
summers are no less superior to those of the East. On the latter point 
the following expert opinion is in place: 





LOS ANGELES A SUMMER RESORT. 


It is no exaggeration to say that Los Angeles, with its mountains 
fifteen miles north and its seacoast fifteen miles south, is the most 
delightful summer resort in the United States. The average daily 
temperature on the Atlantic coast in the Northern States is about 73 de- 
grees, while in Florida the average daily temperature is 83 degrees, but 
in Los Angeles the average daily temperature is about 68 degrees. The 
days are made delightful by ocean breeze, while the nights are cool, dry 
and refreshing, the temperature being modified by the nocturnal breeze 
from the desert. From years of personal experience in both sections, I 
can testify that at Lake Minnetonka and other Northern lake resorts 
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KINNELOA— RESIDENCE OF HON. ABBOTT KINNEY. 


there would be many hot days and nights, too, during July and August ; 
while at Los Angeles the days during those months are rarely oppres- 
sive, and the nights are always cool and conducive to rest and sleep. 
Summer is the healthiest season of the year in Los Angeles, as the official | 
reports will show. Los Angeles and her immediate seacoast form the 
popular summer resort for the counties adjoining, and for Arizona and 
New Mexico, and I can heartily recommend it to all. | 


WALTER LINDLEY, M. D., 
President California State Medical Society—1891. 


Professor of Gynecology, Medical College, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. i 


335 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Los ANGELES HOTELS. 


O CITY of its size surpasses Los Angeles in facilities for the 
comfortable entertainment of visitors. From carefully com- 
piled data, the hotels of various grades and the rooming 

houses of the city will accommodate, without discomfort, 25,000 strang- 
ers. This does not count several hundred private houses of which each 
has one or more rooms to rent. 
As the hotel capacity is very large, so is the quality high. There is 
every class of hos- 
—_——— — telry; neither ex- 
acting taste nor lim- 
ited purse need fail 
to find the precise 
standard of its re- 
quirements. Los 
Angeles has several 
hotels which in lux- 
ury of appointment, 
fullness of equip- 
ment and excellence 
of cuisine rival the 


the Eastern cities. 
The most modern 
and elegant caravan- 
saries are the Hotel 
Van Nuys (n. w. cor. 
Main and 4th sts.), 
the Hotel Van Nuys 
Annex (Broadway 
bet. 4th and 5th), 
and the Westminster 
Hotel (n. e. cor. 
Main and 4th). The 
Van Nuys is a hand- 
some new 6-story structure of stone and pressed brick, sumptuously ap- 
pointed and centrally located, 160 sleeping rcoms, elegant parlors, din- 
ing rooms, offices, ete. American plan $3 to $12 per day, European plan 
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$1 to $10 per day. The 
Van Nuys Annex is a 
new four-story brick 
building with 120 
sleeping apartments, 
modern in equipment 
and furnishing. Amer- 
ican, $2.50 to $4; 
European, $1 to $4. 
M. M. Potter & Co. 

The Westminster is 
directly opposite the 
Van Nuys, has 250 
rooms, 90 bath rooms, 
fine dining rooms, 
offices, etc. It has 
recently been reno- 
vated and refurnished 
throughout in very 
COURT OF THE ABBOTSFORD INN costly fashion. Ameri- 

silanes pian can, $3 and up; Eu- 

ropean, $1 and up, It 

has been selected as headquarters of the National Educational Conven- 
tion which meets here in July. F. O, Johnson. 

The hotel Nadeau (s. w. cor. Spring and Ist) and the Hollenbeck Ho- 
tel (s. w. cor. Spring and 2nd), though less pretentious, are high class, 
commodious, handsomely furnished and with the conveniences usual in 
first-class hotels. Their location is central. The Nadeau has 175 sleep- 
ing rooms. American, $2.50 and up; European, $1 and up. 

The Hollenbeck has 220 sleeping rooms, 70 bath rooms, parlors, read- 
ing rooms, etc. American, $2.50 and up ; European, $1 and up. The 
hotel café has a seating capacity of 150 people. The café rates are 33! 
per cent less than those of Eastern cafés of the same grade. The Hol- 
lenbeck has the advantage of the most central location of all the Los 
Angeles hote!s. A. C. Bilicke & Co. 

The Natick House (s. w. cor. Ist and Main) is popular in management 
and price, is in the very heart of the city and is one of the oldest good 
hotels here, founded in 1884. It is now being enlarged and construction 





THE WESTMINSTER. 
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will be finished June 1. It willcontain 155 outside rooms, besides offices, 
dining rooms and tiled court. All suites have private baths with tiled 
floors. American, $1.25 to $2; European, 50 cents to $1.25. Hart Bros. 

All these hotels, of course, have the best modern equipments of steam 
heating, electric lighting, elevators, sanitary plumbing, etc, 

There are a number of smaller hotels, also in the business part of the 
city, where fair accommodations can be had at from $1 (American) or 50 
cents (European) upward. 

Family hotels, such as Hotel Lincoln, the Lilly, etc., well furnished, 
conveniently and pleasantly situated in the best residence districts and 
near enough to business, abound. There are at least a score that range 
from good to first-class. 

A good type is Bellevue Terrace (6th and Figueroa), American, $2 to 
$3. G. W. Lynch. 70 sleeping rooms; parlors, dining rooms, etc. 
Large and beautiful grounds, profusion of flowers, banana grove, etc. 

The list of such accommodations is far too long to enumerate here. 
Details can easily be learned by those who plan to attend the N. E. A. 
Convention. 


SOME Los ANGELES BUSINESS BLOCKS. 





C. M, Davis Eng. Co. BYRNE BUILDING, THIRD AND BROADWAY. 











LANKERSHIM BUILDING, COR. THIRD AND SPRING STREETS. 








FROST BUILDING, SECOND AND BROADWAY. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PLANS OF THE LOCAL 
COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION. 


BY RUFUS L. HORTON 


HE delegates to the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention 
which is to be held in Los An- 

geles, July 11, 12, 13 and 14, this year, 

will lack neither for care, entertainment, 

nor guidance. Each local committee has 

taken up with vigor, intelligence and en- 

thusiasm the tasks assigned it. The 

committees provided are as follows: 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Charles Silent, Ch'rman Harry Chandler 
E 





W. H. Holabird P. Clark 
Herbert R. Yerxa Elon G. Fay 
Wilbur D. Campbell H. C. Lichtenber ger 
F. Q, Story J, F. Francis 
J. 5S. Slauson R. J], Waters 
R. W. Burnham Hancock Banning 
F. J. Zeehandelaar Gregory Perkins, Jr. 
H. M. Sale P. N. Daniel 
Dr. Walter Lindley George Montgomery 
Louis F. Vetter 1. W. Godin 
Gen. C. F. A. Last A. W. Plummer 
J, W. McPherron R. L. Craig 
* RUFUS L. HORTON, S. B. Lewis 
HOTEL COMMITTEI 
H. P. Anderson, Chairman Hancock Banning 
R. L. Horton W.A. Barker 
N. B. Blackstone A. B. Cass 
HALL COMMITTEI 
J. R. Mathews, Chairman J. O. Koepfii 
W. A. Henry 1. A. Lothian 


Edmond Germain 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


Burt Estes Howard, Chairman D. H. Morrison 

Harley Hamilton W. L. Frew 

J. W. Hendrick Mrs. Gertrude Parsons 

Mrs. Marian Mitchell Cook Miss Jennie Hagan 

Madam Isadore Martinez King. Gregory Perkins. 
RAILWAY COMMITTEI 

C. B. Boothe, Chairman A. B Cass 

R. H. Howell Dr. M. L. Moore 


M. H. Newmark 
PRINIING AND BADGES COMMITTEE 
C. C. Davis, Chairman George W. Parsons 


W. J. Washburn Ad. Petsch 
Russ Avery 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
F. Q. Story, Chairman 


MEMBERSH!IP COMMITTEE, 


J. A. Foshay, Chairman A. E. Baker 

Miss Mary A. Lang E. E. Brown 

Miss Franc Hawks Miss Louise A. Williams 
O. P. Phillips T. J. Kirk 

J. B. Monlux Miss Rose Hardenburg 
Cc. E. Hutton J. H. Strine 

J. A. Barr R. H. Webster 


W.H Chambers 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
F. Q. Story, Chairman; Frank Wiggins, Sec'y; H. W. Frank, Treas 
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SCHOOI 
K. T. Pierce, Chairman 
Cc. M. Davis 
J. B. Millard 
Prof. Seymour 
Prof. Holway 
Edward Hyatt 


EDUCATIONAL 


W. H. Housh, Chairman 
Mrs.C P. Bradfield 

Cc. A. Kunou 

Wm. Wincup 

J. D. Graham 

F. L. Burk 

W. T. Bush 

George C. Edwards 

A. H. Randall 

5S. T. Black 

P. W. Kautiman 

Miss Louise Hutchinson 
Miss Ada M. Laughlin 
Miss Kate F. Osgood 

G. H. Chilcote 


GENERAL 
Abbot Kinney, Chairman 
J. A. Hoose 
R. G. Curran 


A. R. Sprague 

B.R. Baumgardt 

Miss Estelle B. Smith 
Prof. J. W. Henry 
Margaret Collier Graham 


APPLIANCES COMMITTER. 
H. 1. Jones 
J] F. Chamberlain 
K. P. Rowell 
Prof. J. L. Sakett 
Prof. Burke 
Hugh Baldwin 
EXHIBIT COMMITTEE, 


Cc. L. Ennis 

Mrs. M. J. Frick 

Miss Mary Ledyard 

W. A. Edwards 

Dr. J. H. Shultz 

Mrs. F. H. Byram 

G. L. Leslie 

M. Dozier 

Cc. H. Ritter 

J. H. Francis 

W. W. Tritt 

H. T. Ardley 

Miss Bertha M. Gordon 

Mrs. M. A. White 

M. C. Bettinger 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 

Prof. C. F. Holder 

c. C. Van Liew 

A. L. Hamilton 

Dr. Norman Bridge 

Miss Edith M. Joy 

Prof. ] B Millard 

J. H. Strine 

Miss Grace A, Dennen 





The Finance Committee expects to raise the funds necessary for the 
entertainment of the Convention and the delegates. It is estimated that 
$15,000 will be requisite. There will probably be little difficulty ex- 
perienced in securing this amount, as the tremendous material import- 
ance of the event being provided for cannot fail to impress itself on the 
people interested in the upbuilding of this section. It is the desire of 
the committee to provide a liberal program of divertisements for the 
visitors. 

One of the most important of the list of committees is that on hotels. 
It is the intention of the Hotel Committee to prepare a guide book of 
all the principal hotels and lodging houses of the city, and place it 
at the disposal of the delegates so that they will have no trouble in find- 
ing hotel accommodations while here in the city. It will also see that 
minimum rates are made to the delegates. It has arranged already for 
the accommodation of twenty-five thousand guests. 

The Hall Coinmitte’s duties consist in ascertaining the number of halls 
and edifices suitable for assemblages, with capacity and cost thereof, 
procurable during the time of the Convention's sessions. This com- 
mittee has gone so promptly to work that it is already able to report 
that for the dates of the Convention fourteen halls and churches, with 
a seating capacity of 23,000 people will be available at a cost of $450. 

The Music Committee will give two or three concerts, and upon the 
last night will have a monster concert at Hazard’s Pavilion in which all 
of the teachers of Southern California will assist. A band and an or- 
chestra will be engaged, and some prominent soloists will sing. 

In addition to the concerts an entertainment, which will be of the 
keenest interest to our guests from the East, will be had in the conver- 
sion, for one night, of Hazard’s Pavilon, into a Chinese theatre, when a 
Chinese play, rendered by Chinese actors, will be presented. 

The Railway Committee has secured from the transcontinental 
lines the lowest rate that has ever been given to a national convention 
held on the Pacific Coast, with the most liberal conditions attached to 
the tickets. It is settled that the rates, so far as promulgated, 
in no case exceed one full fare one way for the round trip plus $2.00 for 
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membership fee. The roads terminating in Los Angeles have accorded 
rates from all points in the State of California on the same basis. The 
arrangements are to be perfected for all territory west of the Missouri 
River, to be brought under the same rates and conditions. Especlally 
low rates have been secured from Los Angeles to all points of interest 
in the State. These rates are the lowest ever made, and the various re- 
sorts have given written assurances to the committee that very low 
rates for accommodations will be quoted, and especial arrangements 
will be made for the convenience and entertainment of visiting dele- 
gates. Arrangements are to be completed in Los Angeles for the re- 
stamping of transcontinental tickets and the issuing of side trip tickets 
with the least possible inconvenience to the holders of them. 

The Reception Committee has not yet been completed, but one mem- 
ber, Mr. F. Q. Story, having been appointed. It is understood that it 
will be the province of this committee to receive the delegates as they 
arrive and see that they are quartered according to prior arrangements, 
or directed as they desire. 

The Committee on Printing and Badges has designed an emblem 
which will go on all printed matter, badges, buttons, etc. This design, 
or emblem, consists of a palm leaf carrying an old Grecian urn indicat- 
ing a lamp of learning. The design has not been entirely perfected 
but will contain this matter in substance. The committee will have 
many thousands of lapel buttons made and sent to the Eastern delegates 
and throughout the East generally. This will prove an effective way of 
advertising the Convention. 

The Membership Committee was organized for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the promise that California would give 5,000 memberships, pro- 
vided the meeting were held in this State. This was based on the fact 
that San Francisco, in 1888, when the meeting was held at that place, 
gave 4,278 memberships from California. The management of the N. 
E. A. hesitated about favoring California as a place of meeting, on ac- 
count of small number of teachers west of the Rocky Mountains; also, 
the great distance from the largest cities of our country, where the main 
body of teachers is collected. The Membership Committee is thor- 
oughly organized, and has issued acircular to superintendents, teachers, 
and friends of education in California, urging that the professional 
spirit should be shown by every teacher joining the Association. 

The Committee on Books and School Appliances is in correspondence 
with a large number of firms to determine about what space is neces- 
sary for an exhibit. When this information is obtained a hall or large 
vacant store, on the ground floor, will be obtained. This will be cen- 
trally located and convenient to the hotels and different places of meet- 
ing. Space will be assigned the different firms and a sufficient charge 
made to cover expenses. 

The Genera) Publicity Committee is the medium that has been ap- 
pointed for the dissemination of intelligence regarding the section soon 
to be visited by the educational army. The Committee is furnishing 
the Eastern press and magazines with interesting illustrated articles de- 
scriptive of this part of the State. This information, aside from its in- 
teresting character, will prove of much practical value to the conven- 
tion attendants in arranging their itineraries hereabouts. The Com- 
mittee has also arranged to provide literature from local publishing 
houses. 

From this resumé it will be evident that the plans mapped out for 
conserving the comfort and pleasure of the educational legions of the 
republic when they convene in our city leave little, if indeed anything, 
of the least consequence unprovided for. There is every assurance that 
when the great Convention shall have adjourned, Los Angeles will have 
demonstrated her right to be placed permanently in the list of ‘‘ conven- 
tion cities.” 


















A CYCLE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


LOS ANGELES AND PASADENA TO BE CONNECTED BY A 
UNIQUE STRUCTURE. 


HE problem of transportation 
between Los Angeles and 
her sister city, Pasadena, 

was not completely solved upon the 
consummation of the project which 
added a fourth link to the railroad 
chain which binds them, With 
three steam railways and one rapid 
transit electric road in constant op- 
eration, there yet remains a large 
contingent of travelers who depend 
upon the bicycle as a means of loco- 
motion, and who, for the sake of 
SA pleasure and exercise which the 
a) wheel offers, would fain use it more 

: \ freely between the two cities. At 
HORACE M. DOBBINS, 


President California Cycleway Co 


best, they find few enough roads in 
this vicinity that invite them forth 
todo and dare beyond a mere breath- 
ing spin. The prevailing bicycle path of Eastern towns is substantially 
an unknown factor in the Southern California sum of happiness con- 
tributed by the wheel. He must, perforce, labor over such highways as 
the carriage of the multitude and the traffic vehicle of the commercial 
world make common property. He must contend with their dust or be 
content to plod through their mud. He cannot escape their hills or cir- 
cumvent their ravines. He is obliged to share these highways with 
pedestrians, horses, teams, dogs and fowls not only, but with the all- 
pervading street-car and the frequent steam train. The topography of 
the country and the unwisdom of our road-makers seem conjoined to 
mar the cyclist’s happiness. He is not a well used individual, yet de- 
spite all disadvantages he thrives and multiplies mightily, so that in Los 
Angeles county alone his ranks have swelled to an aggregate of 30,000 
at least. It is between this city and Pasadena that the wheelman feels 
most keenly the lack of good roads, for it is a favorite route of travel, 
as the passenger receipts of the four railways aforesaid testify. Many 
devotees of the wheel make the trip for business or pleasure, but the 
discomforts mentioned above are poignantly felt, and the difference in 
altitude between the two places makes the northward wheeling veritably 
uphill work. It must be regarded as fortunate that a way is now open- 
ing for changing all this and for ministering to the cyclist’s happiness in 
a novel, yet completely satisfactory manner, Grade and hills being ob- 
stacles that prevent the construction of an ordinary bicycle path with 
promises of good results, the elaborate frame cycleway has been devised 
by the genius who is always ready for emergencies. In this case he is 


When answering advertisements, please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 
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found in the person of Mr. Horace M. Dobbins, of Pasadena, president 
of the California Cycleway Co., and originator of the plan of connect- 
ing the two cities by a structure that shall be for the exclusive use of the 
wheel. This plan seems to be so far advanced to a practical realization 
that right of way for it and the necessary franchises are nearly all se- 
cured, engineer’s estimates are all figured out, and actual work is under 
way. The wonder begins to be felt why somebody didn’t think of such 
a project before. The proposition is simple enough. It consists in 
building a floored trestle about ten feet wide, with sides enclosed to a 
height of about four feet, set upon strongly braced supports. Starting 
from a central point in Pasadena, the cycleway will wind down the 
Arroyo Seco on its eastern side, cross the Los Angeles river below Buena 
Vista street some distance, and terminate at the Plaza. The wheelman 
or wheelwoman will glide down this smooth way with very little exer- 
tion, stopping at a Casino and park to be established at a half-way point 
to refresh himself, if desired. He will have no tracks or roads to cross ; 
nothing to distract his attention from the scenery en route. What could 
be more delightful from the cycler’s standpoint? The charm would not 
be broken in reversing the trip and going back to Pasadena, for it is said 
the 600 feet rise in covering the distance of nine miles is overcome so 
gradually that pedaling northward is as easy as on our city streets. 

This achievement of the Cycleway Company is a notable one and not 
only patrons of the wheel, but Southern Californians generally, have a 
right to take pride in the solution of the bicycle path problem. The 
cost of riding on the new structure appears to have been figured down to 
a very low point by some system of issuing annual passes with a share of 
stock, and altogether the enterprise has a most promising look. 

Its construction will mark a new era in the history of the bicycle, 
while it will afford opportunity for introducing the coming motor-cycle 
and perhaps, also, the motor-carriage. Both are working their way 
rapidly into favor in this country and Europe, and over the floor of the 
cycleway each type of vehicle could be run to the best possible advant- 














age. The topography of Southern 
California,especially in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles, is such that level 
roads are the exception, not the 
rule, so that the necessity for the 
, wheel in all its forms is peculiarly 
pressing here. The cycleway 
solves the problem. 
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L. A. Eng. Co THE FIRST HOSPITAL IN CALIFORNIA. Photo. by C. Lord 


Ruins of the Franciscan Mission hospital, in the Santa Ynez valley 








